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HE Prime Minister’s eye trouble has necessitated 

another operation, which by the time these 

lines are in print will, we hope, have been suc- 
cessfully carried out. The air has been thick with 
rumours of his impending retirement, and Mr. Runciman 
has even been named as the Elisha on whom Elijah’s 
mantle is to fall. But we are glad to be assured there 
is no foundation for all this; Mr. MacDonald expects 
to be in harness again in six weeks’ time. There is 
much on which we are not in agreement with him ; 
but in the realm of international affairs we should be 
sorry to see this National Government without him. 
The Lausanne Conference, which is due to begin on 
June 16th, will be a critical event, and, whatever the 
chances may be of its remedying the present discontents, 
it is important that Mr. MacDonald should be there 
at the head of the British delegation. 

* ia * 

Last Sunday brought the expected swing to the Left 
in France. But it did not go to the extreme Left. 
On the first ballots the Radicals have gained seven 
seats, the Socialists have gained three and lost one. 
Both are sure to win many more on May 8th, when the 
second ballots will take place in 359 constituencies ; 
with supreme luck they might between them have a 


majority of fifty or more. It is pretty certain anyhow 
that M. Tardieu will not be the next Prime Minister, 
and highly probable that M. Herriot will. But, though 
the Radicals are likely to be the largest party in the 
Chamber, they will have nothing approaching a clear 
majority of their own. with the 
is possible, but may be difficult, for M. Léon Blum has 
laid down hard terms for his support. 


Coalition Socialists 
If he is unwilling 
to modify them, M. Herriot may decide to look for 
allies in the Centre in 
A Herriot 


quite a case of 


form a Government. 
that 


‘**Amurath to 


order to 


administration on basis may not be 


Amurath succeeds.”’ 
But from the international poimt of view the prospect 
Herriot does not stand, 
as M. Blum does, for a whole-hearted policy of appease 
ment And _ the 


Government will 


is not too encouraging. M. 


and generosity towards Germany. 
that the 


show a change of men rather than of programme. 


chances are new French 
% + 

A preliminary report issued by the Lytton Commission 
throws some interesting light—the light of a Japanese 
the The 
Japanese army of occupation to-day numbers 22,400 
10,590 last September. 
informed for the hundredth time, cannot be with- 
That, 
apparently, will depend on the progress of the Man 


lantern—on present state of Manchuria. 


as against These troops we 
are 


drawn till order and security are established. 


chukuo Government army, the force which has been 


created, instructed and largely officered by the Japanes« 
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and has a total strength of 85,000. Besides this, the 
“independent ” State of Manchukuo has a_ police 
force of about. 119,000, which also the Japanese are 
very kindly helping to organise. The enemy forces 
include 43,000 former troops of the Chinese army, 
40,000 frane-tireurs, and 52,000 of our old friends the 
bandits. The Chinese Government, awe are solemnly 
assured, does not now exercise authority in any part 
The Lytton Report does not deal with 
other complicating factors—the Red Russians outside 
and the White Russians inside. Anxiety still prevails 
in Moscow about provocative action against the Soviet 


of Manchuria. 


by Japan; and, in particular, there is fear of the seizure 
of the Russian-controlled Chinese Eastern Railway. 
We hope that the Japanese are not going to add another 
crime to their already long list ; but the Soviet Govern- 
ment certainly cannot be blamed either for their fears 
or for their precautions, 

* * * 

Reports of the economie and social conditions in the 
United States grow steadily worse. 
the New York correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
sent an appalling account of the distress in the city. 
No fewer than 1,200,000 men, women and children, he 
says, are the victims of unemployment. 


A few days ago 


Many are 
literally starving; many have taken to beggary in an 
aggressive form or to regular thieving. And all this, 
unhappily, is only the story of many other cities 
writ large. State funds have been heavily drawn on ; 
the resources of charitable organisations are exhausted, 
and, unless some new and big measures of relief are 
carried out, a catastrophe must be expected before 
many months are past. The most obvious measures 
(apart from schemes for “restoring prosperity ” by 
inflation) are public works and unemployment in- 
surance. Both these are, in fact, being pressed for 
strongly. There are rumours of a plan for a Federal 


And 


the special Committee appointed by the Senate is 


loan on a vast scale for the former purpcse. 


definitely recommending a compulsory insurance scheme 
throughout the country, but without Federal or State 
contributions. That seems to us a counsel of per- 
Americans — or 
British 
not believe they will escape the necessity of support- 


fection. However frightened 


Americans—may be of the 


some 
‘dole,”’ we do 


ing the fund with public moneys. 
* * * 
With a 
Germany's estimated revenue for the year is already 


month of the financial year still to go, 


below the actual expenditure to date. 
of the drastic curtailment of 


This is in spite 
expenditure, and of 
Germany's unenviable position as the country with the 
most burdensome taxation in the world. Germany has, 
indeed, thanks to the wiping out of her old currency, a 
very small burden of debt, apart from reparations ; 
and a larger part of her total revenue is spent on social 
services than any other country is able so to apply. 
But unemployment eats up the available revenue at a 
prodigious rate; and the Germans have also spent a 
good deal in subsidising their export trades in one way 
or another in order to keep their balance of payments 
They cannot, 
however, both subsidise exports and balance their 
budget ; 


straight in spite of the world slump. 


for in Germany, if anywhere, the limits of 


subject of political controversy. 


taxable capacity have been reached. Moreover, the 
artificial restrictions on imports and the subsidies on 
exports have both lowered the standard of life in 
Germany and reacted unfavourably on the trade of 
other countries. Germany is somehow managing to 
“hang on” under Dr. Briiming’s drastic treatment. 
But she can do no more than that, 

* * * 

The resolution in the House of Commons confirming 
the provisional Tariffs Order was important. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appears to have made up his 
mind on two points—one, that tariff-making as a 
function of Government is one over which Parliament 
has practically relinquished control ; the other, that we 
have now definitely advanced from a 10 per cent. 
tariff-level to a level somewhere around 20 per cent. 
Mr. Chamberlain does not wish to dictate to his Com- 
mittee, but he believes this latter figure about represents 
their intentions. This means that Britain must very 
soon take rank as a high-protection country. The 
debate produced nothing new in the way of argument, 
but served to underline, once again, the farcical position 
of Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues. This time, 
in fact, Sir Herbert, in addition to firing his full allow- 
ance of blank, positively invited a counter-demon- 
stration by Mr. Churchill, whose carefully prepared 
impromptus went down equally well with the gallery. 
Sir Herbert’s position is rendered all the stranger by the 
very strong hints conveyed to him at Clacton ; unless he 
breaks with the Government within a very few months’ 
time his long-suffering followers, it now seems certain, 
will be looking for another leader. 

* * ” 

The Labour Party has been taken to task for com- 
menting adversely on the recommendations of the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee, on the ground 
that this body is non-political and should not be made a 
It appears, then, that 
we must accept without complaint whatever impositions 
the Government, on the Committee’s advice, decides 
to lay upon us. We may protest to the Committee, 
and to.no one else; but the protests must be made 
in a strictly non-political form. If it were as easy as all 
this to take matters out of the scope of political contro- 
versy, how much happier the task of Government would 
be! For a Government would only need to refer a 
problem to a committee of its own friends in order to 
escape all from that moment. 
Assuredly it is the Labour Party’s business, and the busi- 
ness of everyone who has kept his head in this bewildered 
world, to draw attention to the fact that the proposals 


criticism about it 


of the Import Duties Advisory Committee are in many 


cases ill-considered, and in all cases wholly un- 


accompanied by safeguards for the consumer, or 
assurances that steps will be taken to improve efficiency 
And, in our view, the Labour 


Party was wise in moving a reasoned amendment in 


in the protected trades. 


preference to merely voting against the Order confirming 
the new duties. 

This week’s conference of the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association, which represents all the leading 
Trade Unions in the cotton trade, has not thrown 


any new light on the relations between the textile 
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workers and their employers. But it has served further 
to emphasise the intense hostility which the working 
of the Means Test has aroused in Lancashire. The 
main incidence of the Anomalies Act was upon the 
textile operatives; and since the Means Test came 
into operation it seems to have been administered 
more severely in Lancashire than in most other areas. 
It was declared at the Conference that in Lancashire forty 
per cent. of all applications for transitional payment had 
been disallowed, as against only three per cent in Glamor- 
gan; and there are also great discrepancies between one 
Lancashire town and another. The Conference rejected 
a resolution calling for better administration in favour 
of an amendment demanding complete abolition of 
the Means Test, and urged that the provision for all 
classes of the unemployed ought to be made under a 
uniform national scheme, and not capriciously by a host 
of separate local authorities. There was no doubt about 
the strength of feeling among the delegates: nor is 
there any of its intensity throughout the industrial North. 
* * % 

There have been various rumours this week about 
the course of the negotiations between the miners 
and the mine-owners. It seems clear that the Govern- 
ment has decided to extend the life of Part I of the 
Coal Mines Act, which gives legal sanction to the exist- 
ing regulation of output and prices. This will probably 
be amended in order to meet the objections of a section 
of the owners; but there is no likelihood that regula- 
will be discontinued. The disputed questions 
The owners are said to have 
been promised by the Government an extension of the 
period for which the working day is to remain at 7} 
and the miners complain that this has been 
promised without any satisfactory conditions about 
The owners, it seems, want to get the present 
hours continued indefinitely, but are only prepared 
to guarantee the maintenance of the present wages 
The miners hold that wages and hours 
should be fixed together for the same period. This 
seems a reasonable view; and it is difficult to believe 
that the Government can mean, despite the Geneva 
Convention, to extend the 7}-hour day indefinitely. 
A year’s agreement to maintain both wages and hours 
at the present levels seems the most likely solution. 


tion 
are hours and wages. 


hours : 


wages. 


lor one year. 


* * % 


The story that the police are hampered in their work 
by regulations concerning the taking of statements 
from witnesses was, one hopes, finally disposed of by Sir 
Herbert Samuel during the debate on the Police 
Kstimates. The Royal Commission of 1924 on police 
procedure, which reported in the excitement occasioned 
by the Savidge case, made no new rules. It merely 
made clear the existing Judge’s Rules : that is, it restated 
the conditions which must be observed in the taking 
of statements if these statements were to be accepted 
These Rules, as Sir Herbert said, are 
required by the most elementary considerations of 
justice. The alleged instructions to the police never 
existed. The attack is a pure newspaper canard—one 
that becomes all the more obvious when it is realised 
that there were actually more unsolved murder 
mysteries in 1924 than there have been in any subse- 


as evidence. 


“é 


quent year. 


An Irish correspondent writes: After three days 
debate Mr. De Valera’s Bill to remove the Oath from 
the Constitution finally received its second reading 
at midnight. It is significant that all the Independent 
members, including those who had voted for Mr. De 
Valera as President, the 
the Bill. The majority consisted of Fianna Fail and 
seven official Labourites. As Mr. party 
has already lost two members by death, the policy 


went into lobby against 


Coseray e’s 


of removal of the Oath by unilateral legislation can 
claim a majority of only four votes in the Dail ‘as 
constituted after the General Election. But the debates 
were not entirely devoted to the Oath. Unemployment 
came in for some hours’ talk and Mr. De Valera explicitly 
He 


developed his old idea of economic self-suflicieney— 


accepted the principle of work or maintenance. 


Sinn Fein—an expansion of the home market by a 
revival of industrial activity spread over the country 
rather than ‘concentrated in a few cities as at present. 
One minister, discussing a proposal for a bounty on 
exported butter and replying to a suggestion that the 
Fianna Fail political policy might make it difficult to 
export any butter at all to England, said “ If we cannot 
export we can eat.” The phrase is neater than the 
prospect of consuming ‘at home some extra thousands 
The most remarkable revela- 
sé We 
If the present 


of tons of dairy produce. 
tion of economic policy came from the President. 
will work within the present system. 
system fails then I say we shall go out of the system 
and ask the House to support us.” Go out—Yes, but 
whither ? 

The refusal of negotiations with the British makes 
the future The 
imposing tariffs—it has added thirteen so far—by order 


uncertain. new Government goes on 
subject to subsequent ratification by the Dail. In 
each case Imperial Preference is recognised and in 
each case, too, increases in the cost of living, for the 
moment at least, appear inevitable. The Budget is to 
be introduced on May 11th, and according to a de- 
claration in the Dail a big deficit is expected, and a rise 
in income tax with lower levels of income subject to 
super-tax is generally thought certain. Trouble may 
be brewing, but people go on talking and working and 
dancing—even the new Ministers dance in full evening 
dress; but they depart, leaving their ladies behind, 
when the King’s representative arrives. Optimists 
here of varying political views hope that everything 
will be all right with not too much damage done. 
Pessimists predict that whatever the British do, or if 
they do nothing at all, we are in for a bad time because 
Nobody 


admires Mr. Thomas for his breathless crisis-indicating 


we are losing good will in our best market. 


pronouncements in the House of Commons. 
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| A RUSSIAN SUPPLEMENT 
Next Week’s NEw STATESMAN AND 
will include a RUSSIAN SUPPLEMENT. 
| It will contain a survey of the Soviet State at || 
the beginning of its second Five Year Plan. 
The Sir Georg 


Paish, and the Russian, Maxim Gorky. 
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THE INDIAN IMPASSE 


F the speech of the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Commons represents the common 
will of the present Government, we have nothing 

to look forward to in India except years of bloodshed 
and chaos and ultimately the forcible disruption of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. There was not in 
Sir Samuel’s statement one word which suggested any 
understanding of the Indian people or sympathy with 
Indian aspirations or appreciation of the deplorable 
position now reached in India. In order to underline 
the significance of his speech, Mr. Winston Churchill 
rose to express his complete agreement with Sir Samuel’s 
present attitude and to congratulate him on his conver- 
It is difficult 
to believe that Sir Samuel Hoare represents the whole 
Cabinet in this matter. Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin 
and Lord Sankey all have records which do not square 


sion to his own policy of the firm hand. 


with a reliance on lathi charges as a basis of govern- 
ment. It is impossible that they can share Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s fatuous optimism. 

The keynote of Sir Samuel’s speech was the remark 
that “the only war between England and India that is 
in progress is the cricket match ” between an All-India 
and an All-England eleven. He gave 
of the excellent adrministration of the country and 
said that he was satisfied that the Ordinances were being 
He admitted that there 
were still 26,600 men and women in prison, but dis- 


a glowing account 


* sensibly administered.” 
missed all the accounts of the abuses now occurring 
the of the 
propaganda.” 


under rule Ordinances as “ unserupulous 

Now we are very far from believing all the stories 
that we hear from India. There is a rigorous censorship 
of telegrams from India to England to-day and letters 
are not immune from interference. In these circum- 
stances much reliable news is necessarily suppressed and 
much that is less reliable finds its way through round- 
about channels. It is difficult to be sure what is true 
and what is not true. For our part we accept nothing 
have first-hand information its truth. 
We might take the evidence of Dr. Privat, whom Sir 
Samuel to 
‘no one pays much attention in his own country.” 


Dr. Privat is a Professor at the University of Geneva and 


unless we of 


Hoare dismissed as a ~* Swiss gentleman ”’ 


whom 


has been Swiss representative to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. On his return from a visit to India, 
where he had an audience with the Viceroy, he spoke, 
on request, to a meeting of Members of Parliament. 
He simply gave evidence of the abuses of the Ordinances 
which he had personally witnessed and reported that 
evidence of Indians with 
the 
rule. 


these methods were, on the 
he had 


moderate from 


most 


Why 


whom talked, rapidly alienating 
all 


should such evidence be dismissed with contempt ? 


confidenee in British 


If, however, we are only to accept the evidence of 


Knglish people, we need go no farther than the speech of 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone in the House of Commons. Miss 


Rathbone is an independent in politics; she has no 


axe to grind: she has just returned from India and 
spoke with studious moderation. She pointed out that 
under the Ordinances anyone, however moderate his 


arrested 


views or peaceable his behaviour, may be 


as 


a suspect and imprisoned ; that the custom now is to 
imprison a man and then release him on condition that 
he reports daily. Any failure to report—and_ the 
conditions demanded are sometimes such as to make it 
impossible for him to comply—he is “sentenced to 
six months or two years, but generally one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment, supplemented by a fine.” 
Another practice is to order a man, charged with no 
crime, “to leave his place of business and go to some 
town where he may have neither house nor office and 
to continue to reside there till further notice.” These 
Ordinances seemed to Miss Rathbone not unnaturally 
to have produced an atmosphere of “ sizzling dis- 
content.” In particular, she was impressed with the 
effect on college students who are deprived of all legal 
ways of expressing their nationalist sympathies. 

It seems clear that if the Government is genuinely 
anxious to carry out the policy of giving India a 
constitutional settlement, then it has made mistakes 
that it stultified itself. If that 
indeed its policy why was Gandhi imprisoned before he 
was even permitted to see the Viceroy on his arrival 
in India? That action alone has been generally inter- 
preted in India as an abandonment of the will to 
peace by the Government. If the policy of agreement 


SO gross has is 


was intended why were the Ordinances, admittedly 
justified as a remedy against terrorism in Bengal, 
applied all over the country in districts where they could 
only have the result of rousing the political conscious- 
ness of thousands of unpolitical persons whose peaceful 
relatives and neighbours have been beaten with lathis 
The 


fact is that these two policies of repression and con- 


or imprisoned without warrant or explanation ? 


ciliation do not mix. 

Is there nothing in all this to make Sir Samuel Hoare 
think ? He boasts that there is comparative order in 
India to-day and that the Federal Constitution has been 
accepted by the Princes and that everything is going 
well. But to whom is the Constitution to be offered 
when it is ready? Mr. Gandhi is in gaol and Mr. 
Gandhi is the one leader whose authority is recognised 
among the vast number of Congress sympathisers. 
Now that Mrs. Naidu and the Pandit Malaviya are also 
imprisoned, what leader of Indian opinion is not in 
gaol? Can Sir Samuel Hoare suggest any single group 
of Hindu opinion which, if he offers a Constitution, will 
be in a position to discuss it, or willing, if they are 
permitted, to accept it ? 

The Government has reached an impasse and calls 
it a victory. Just as in Ireland Mr. Lloyd George 
boasted that he “* had murder on the run,” and then 
a few months later treated on equal terms with the 
‘“* murderers,” who became very efficient and respectable 
members of the Cosgrave Government, so sooner or 
later the British Government must treat with Gandhi 
and recognise Congress. For Congress, as Lord Irwin 
repeated in his lecture in Canada last week, is more 
and more the mouthpiece of the Hindus. 
Increasingly, like the proscribed Dail in Ireland during 
the period of the Black and Tans, Congress gathers 
authority from its proscription. Just as the Dail met 
secretly and in cellars, so delegates from all parts of 
India came to Delhi for the banned session of Congress. 
It was a ten minutes’ 


mass of 


They met in spite of the police. 
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session in one of the main streets of Delhi. They had 
time to reaffirm their policy and their confidence in 
Mr. Gandhi. So far violence is not very much in their 
thoughts and murders are still isolated acts confined 
to a few districts. There is still a mass of good will 
towards England in India. Under the rule of the 
Ordinances it is dwindling every day. The burning 
question in India now is whether they are to be renewed. 
If Gandhi remains in prison, if the Government continues 
to apply generally Ordinances that are only justified 
in a few districts, if it regards recognition of the real 
leaders of Indian opinion as beneath its pride, then the 
Constitution, now nearly ready for acceptance, will be 
so much waste-paper. “Self-government” means 
government by the people whom the Indians themselves 
desire to govern them: if the Government cannot 
realise that and pocket its pride, all hope of peace in 
India is over. 


CO-OPERATORS AND INCOME 
TAX 


HENEVER the Conservatives get into power—and 
they can fairly be regarded as in power to-day— 


the question of taxing the Co-operative Movement 
turns up like a bad penny. It is a troublesome ques- 
tion for the Tories, since, on the one hand, the demand 
that the ‘* Co-ops ”’ shall be taxed is pressed strongly by 
a large body of private traders, and, on the other, the Tories 
are naturally unwilling to run the risk of ranging the millions 
of Co-operators solidly on the Labour side. It is not for- 
gotten that the Co-operative Party, as an ally of Labour, 
was called into being by the threat of taxation during the 
war, or that, if the general mass of Co-operators really took 
to polities as an organised force, they would be numerous 
enough to turn the scale in almost any imdustrial con- 
stituency. At present, though there is a Co-operative Party 
allied with Labour, Co-operators do not give these allies 
anything like their united support. There are plenty of 
Liberals, and even Tories, still on the Management Com- 
mittee of the Co-operative Societies; and there are plenty 
of issues, of which much can be made, to hold back the 
creation of a solid Labour and Co-operative alliance. 
Co-operators do not want to see the municipalities or the 
State running services which they think could be better 
run by the Co-operative Movement. And Co-operation, as 
a trading venture, is apt to Jook at a good many economic 
problems with a somewhat different eye from that of the 
Labour Party. 

The Tories accordingly hesitate to give way to the demand 
of the private traders that Co-operators shall be taxed. 
They would like to agree; but dare they? They are not 
at all sure; and so the question, studied a hundred times 
already, is to go before another tribunal for investigation. 
The Government can then wait and see what this tribunal 
recommends, and how its report is received. If its pro- 
posals seem likely to arouse too much opposition, there will, 
after all, be no need to act upon them. .The matter is not 
shelved. There is to be what is called a “* try-on.”’ 

What, then, is the real cause for and against taxing the 
Co-operative Movement? The individual Co-operator at 
present draws an income from his Society in two forms— 
as interest on his share or loan capital invested in the move- 
ment, and as dividend on purchases which he makes at 
the Co-operative store. And the Co-operative Society, for 
its part, draws the revenues out of which it pays interest 
and dividends from two sources—from the surplus realised 
on its sales and from its own income from investments in 
Co-operative or other undertakings. Moreover, some part 
of its sales—usually a small part—is made to non-members, 


and on these sales full dividend, or half dividend, or no 
dividend at all may be paid. The problem of taxing the 
movement is therefore not so simple as it sounds, since it 
is first necessary to ascertain what revenues it is, and what 
it is not, proposed to tax. 

Take first the question of taxing Co-operative interest on 
share and loan capital. There is obviously no final reason 
why the recipients of such interest should not pay income 
tax, if their total incomes are large enough to make 
them subject to tax, and unless it is thought desirable to 
exempt such investments from taxation, as certain other 
types of small savings, such as life insurances, are exempted, 
in order to encourage thrift. But it is also clear that, as 
a very large proportion of Co-operators have incomes too 
small to make them subject to income tax at all, or at any 
rate to taxation at the full rate, the deduction of the tax 
at source would be likely to prove both uneconomic and 
unjust. Most of the money so deducted would probably 
have to be returned to the payers; or, if it were not, this 
would be because of their failure to present their case for 
repayment aright. There may be a case for taxing Co- 
operative interest, but there is assuredly none for deducting 
the taxation at source. 

But an even more important matter than this is the ques- 
tion of taxing Co-operative ** dividends.’’ For the “* divi ”’ 
is not, like the dividend of the business shareholder, a 
payment made as a return on invested capital. It is a 
** dividend ”’ not on capital but on purchases made at the 
Co-operative stores. Private traders persist in regarding 
it as a form of profit. But it is not really a profit at all. 
It is a rebate of part of the purchase price. There are 
some Societies—one in Glasgow, for example—which pay 
no ** dividend on purchases.’’ They are able, because of 
this, to charge their members lower prices, but none will 
claim that the members ought to be subject to tax for 
buying their goods cheap. Co-operative Societies which do 
pay ** divi ”’ could abolish it, and reduce their prices; but 
the members prefer to pay more for their goods and get 
part of the purchase price returned later on. This is for 
the working classes a useful form of saving, and the “‘ divi ”’ 
often comes in very handy for buying things which are not 
needed every week and can be ill afforded out of the 
weekly wage. The “ divi ”’ is, in effect, a form of working- 
class saving; and in some cases Co-operative Societies have 
been known to charge more than market prices, with the 
full acquiescence of their members, in order to keep 
dividends high. This may be a bad practice; but it is no 
one’s concern but the Co-operators’ if they choose to save 
in this way. Assuredly, it constitutes no case for taxing 
Co-operative dividends as income, for that would in effect 
involve double taxation. The object of Consumers’ Co- 
operation is to eliminate profits, and not to make them, and 
the real price of Co-operators’ goods is the price at the store 
less the amount of dividend subsequently paid. No-case 
for taxing the “ divi ’’ as a profit can be made out; it is 
not a profit, but a rebate upon the purchase price. 

Co-operative dividends ought, thus, clearly to be exempt 
from taxation, so far as they arise out of trade with 
members. But if a Co-operative Society trades with non- 
members, to whom it pays no dividend or only dividend at 
a reduced rate, the effect is to swell the * 
to its members on their purchases by something that is 
really a profit. On sums made in this way income tax 
ought theoreticaily to be paid, as far as the ultimate 
recipients of the money have large enough incomes to make 
them subject to tax. But the total sum made in this way 
is very small ; and it is questionable if it is worth the trouble 
of collecting. 

A more difficult problem arises where Co-operative 
Societies derive a revenue from investments, either in other 
Co-operative bodies or in ordinary stocks and shares. For 
the sums received from this source go into the pool out of 
which ‘** dividends ’”? to members are paid and collective 


divi ’’ payable 
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services maintained. Traders argue that ‘sums accruing 
in this way ought to be taxed at the standard rate. But 
clearly to do this would involve a much higher rate of tax 
than is appropriate to the size of the total incomes of most 
af the ultimate recipients. There is no case for taxing the 
‘* incomes ”’ of the Co-operative Societies as such, but only 
those of their individual members. logical case can be 
made out for making members whose incomes are large 
enough to render them subject to income tax pay on that 


part of their ‘* divi’’ which arises out of the receipts of 
their Societies from capital investments. But is the 


potential yield of such taxation likely to be large enough 
to make it worth while to enter into this very intricate and 
expensive type of assessment? 

To sum up, as far as there is a case at all for taxing the 
sums distributed through the Co-operative Movement by 
way of dividend, it applies to so small a part of the total 
sum distributed, and involves so many abstruse calcula- 
tions, as to be of highly doubtful value from the stand- 
point of the Exchequer. If it is now done, it will be done 
not for the sake of the yield but as a mere piece of com- 
petitive vindictiveness inspired by the private trading 
interests. From the public standpoint there is nothing in it. 

Nevertheless, it may be done; and, especially at present, 
Co-operators are wise to be upon their guard. For many 
of the supporters of the present Government in the House 
of Commons are chunkheaded enough for anything, and 
disposed to regard themselves as the servants of private 
business interests. The private traders are making a great 
clamour, and their noise may well catch the ears of the 
back-benchers. But it will be both foolish and unjust, and 
calamitous politically for a Government to tax the Co- 
operative Movement. It would mean the subjection to 
income tax of millions of persons whose incomes are below 
the exemption limit. It would probably serve, as nothing 
else would serve, to bring the Co-operative Movement into 
politics as an effective fighting force on the Labour side. 


A LONDON DIARY 


HAVE heard a good deal of criticism, both at home and 
from Geneva, of the irruption of the bigwigs into the Dis- 
armament Conference. Their comings and goings and 
their talks behind closed doors have not cleared the air: 
indeed they seem to have thickened it. Private conversations 
between leading statesmen do not, of course, in themselves 
betoken a return to the bad days of the “ old diplomacy.” 
They may be a useful and essential part of a newer and 
But if they are badly staged and badly 
handled in the press they may easily unsettle, instead of 
And this is what has happened 

Great hopes were attached to 
all the greater because nobody 
disarmament. But 
his efforts appear so far to have had 


and we are left to draw what encouragement we may from 


better diplomacy. 


establishing, confidence. 
in the last week or two. 
Mr. MacDonald’s visit 
questions his 


sincere desire for 


little success: 
his threat that unless France and Italy agree to sign the 
London Naval Treaty, Great Britain will build more war- 
Mr. MacDonald on his return declared that the 
Yet the unthink- 
able is being thought by millions all over the world. And 
there are delegates at Geneva doing their best to justify 


ships. 


failure of the Conference was unthinkable. 


pessimism. <A few days ago one was glad to find Sir John 
Simon aligning himself with Signor Grandi and_ pressing 
for qualitative disarmament—the banning or international- 
ising of a number of weapons which are “ most offensive 
defence.” And 
now the technical experts in the Commissions are making 


and most efficacious against national 


a faree of all this. Admiral Pound, the representative of 
the British Government, maintains that there are no naval 
weapons which can be prohibited as aggressive—not even 
the submarine. 


Ilis general thesis is supported by the 


. * . y* ’ 
results anticipated in Wings over Europe. 


American and Japanese experts, and his testimonial to 
the innocent little submarine is, of course, welcomed by the 
French, And then, to make confusion worse confounded, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty opposes his admirals, and 
argues for the abolition of submarines. It seems that the 
doctrine of “ agreement to differ’ is to be extended to the 
servants as well as the members of the National Government. 
* * * 

I suppose people still remember the Post Office Savings 
scare which Mr. Runciman used with such effect at the 
General Election. The gist of it was that the Labour 
Government were jeopardising the savings of the poor by 
allowing them to be used for the temporary requirements 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. Post Office de- 
positors will now be interested to learn that their money 
can be used to enable the Treasury to gamble on the exchange 
market, to fill up an awkward gap in the national finances 
and incidentally to compensate the Bank of England for 
the losses it sustained last year. Such is the purpose and 
effect of the present Government’s Exchange Equalisation 
I shall look forward to hearing Mr. 
Runciman explain that Post Office deposits are not kept 
under the counter in a box and that this new arrangement is 
just as legitimate as that practised by the Labour and 
previous Governments. If the Opposition were as un- 
scrupulous as Mr. Runciman they would now stump the 
country declaring that the Government is taking risks with 
the poor man’s money. The time has surely come for Mr. 
Runciman to make a public apology in this matter. We 
expect partisan statements at elections, but this particular 
stunt seems to me one that should be put on permanent 
record as an example of the extremity of meanness and 
dishonesty to which an ‘ambitious politician may resort. 
With regard to the Bank of England, which has now covered 
its losses by this device, I notice that at a time when cuts 
have been generally imposed and dividends are being passed 
on all sides, the Bank has declared its usual dividend of 
16 per cent., and states that it expects better results next 


account proposals. 


year. That this should occur without public protest is a 
justification for the modest secrecy which is so characteristic 
of all the Bank’s activities. 


* * é 
The splitting of the atom in the Cavendish Laboratory 
has not so far had any of the violent physical or political 
There 
been a few reverberations in the daily papers and a modest 


have 


letter from the successful scientists in Nature, and that 1s 
all. It was, I think, twelve years ago that Lord Rutherford 
succeeded in disintegrating nitrogen: now, after severa! 
years of preliminary work and only ten days occupied by 
the actual experiment, an atom of hydrogen has been split. 
The actual power needed was 120,000 volts, terrific enough, 
but not nearly so great as Lord Rutherford had expected. 
lor the first time new energy has been deliberately created ; 
the old law of “ conservation of energy ” passes into the 
limbo assigned to exploded certainties. Even when I was 
at Cambridge the scientists in the Cavendish seemed to me 
the most blessed of mortals. They are a team working to 
a plan under an inspired leader. That is why they achieve 
results—this success follows only a few weeks after the 
neutron far more expensively 
equipped laboratories quite fail to achieve. Another reason 
why they outstrip other experimenters and why they seem 
to me so happy is that they refuse to consider the philo- 
sophie or social repercussions of what they do. It may be 
that this splitting of the atom will some day seem the most 
important event of our generation. But Rutherford and his 
colleagues do not discuss whether it will lead to men killing 
each other more efficiently : nor do they bother about thie 
philosophic implications. As experimental scientists they 
do not discuss the Universe. They leave that to Sir James 
Jeans, who will no doubt have to write another popular 
book before long. 


discovery of the which 
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Mr. Stanley Morison’s The English Newspaper (beauti- 
fully produced by the Cambridge Press for 45s.), is one of 
the most interesting books I have come across for some 
time. It deals with the physical development of newspapers 
over a period of three hundred years. Comparatively few 
people, I suppose, consciously choose their paper because 
they like its type and lay-out. And yet every editor knows 
that any change in the traditional appearance of his paper 
will provoke a storm of protest. This conservatism among 
readers is the main reason why our newspapers remain so 
severely traditional in their make-up. And yet there have 
been great changes in the appearance of newspapers, and 
when the changes are made the bold paper reaps the benefit. 
The protesting public soon settles down with the new 
format and forgets that it has not been eternal. Mr. 
Morison’s book raises a host of exciting questions, artistic, 
historical, psychological, and practical. The whole physical 
side of presenting ideas is a neglected subject. Has anyone 
ever discussed the influence of headlines on language, or 
asked whether the thought of this generation has not been 
greatly affected by the fact that “dole” and “ war” are 
short words which go into a headline, while “ unemploy- 
ment insurance,” “ international co-operation,” or “* arbitra- 
tion,” and the rest of them, are hopeless from the point of 
view of a sub-editor ? All sorts of incidental questions of 
that kind arise out of Mr. Morison’s book, which is the first 
expert examination of the mechanical basis of one of the 
ereat forces changing our civilisation. 


* * % 


Cynicism is, I suppose, the natural result of the failure of 
American government to do anything about the crime 
situation. I quote two news items from a New York 
theatrical paper : 

Pat Crowe, the old time kidnapper, wants to play some vaudeville. 

He was submitted last week to RKO by Billy Diamond. In a 

wire to the agent, Crowe stated he figured the current prominence 

of kidnap stuff is sufficient to make him eligible for the stage. 

Among his qualifications, Crowe mentions his work in the Rocke- 

feller case and the notorious Cudahy kidnapping of 30 years ago. 


** Work ”’ is, without doubt, the perfect word. The 
second item concerns the Lindbergh case; which I should 
not have expected anyone to find in the least amusing : 

First Broadway attempt at commercializing the Lindbergh kid- 
napping is the peddling by pitchmen of what they call the ** Lind- 
bergh Ladder.”’ Along with it, the pitchmen offer a toy baby effigy. 
To make it inviting it’s a trick doll that somersaults down the 
rungs of the ladder. Asking price is 25 cents. 


Critic. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE AIR 
By Viscount CECcIL. 


HERE will be no disarmament until the problem 
of the air is settled. There are many different 
factors in the Geneva discussions, all of which lead 
one to that conclusion. There is, in the first place, the 
strong argument for the abolition of military aircraft 
altogether, based upon the fact that Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria are forbidden by the Treaties to 
keep any. There is the definite proposal of the Italian 


Government that all military aeroplanes should be abolished,- 


except a limited number of single-seater fighting machines 
and some training machines. There is the conviction, 
strongly expressed by the French Government, that even 
were military air forces disbanded, civilian aircraft would 
be adapted for bombing purposes, and the sweeping plan 
which they have in consequence put forward for the inter- 
nationalisation of civil aviation—the control of civil air- 
craft by the organised international community—and the 
monopoly by that community of the most formidable 


bombing aircraft. And behind all these schemes and 
several others are the terrible memories of aerial bombard- 
ment, the knowledge that the power of aircraft to destroy 
dense centres of population has immensely increased and 
that, as the British, Italian and American air manceuvres 
of last summer abundantly proved, there can be no ade- 
quate protection of a great city against aerial attack. The 
preoccupation of a nation with its “ security ~ varies from 
a phlegmatic aeceptance in one country of the fact that 
some kind of defence forces have to be paid for, to a state 
of acute paranoia in another. But it is a universal and a 
very natural phenomenon ; and if the Conference of Geneva 
were to eliminate certain weapons of land and sea warfare 
and even reduce the armies and navies considerably, and 
yet leave untouched the national air forces, “ security” 
would not be adequately provided for. On the contrary, 
air armaments would acquire proportionately an even 
greater and more sinister importance, and the peoples 
would continue to be obsessed with the nightmare of 
destruction from the air, to the detriment of international 
sanity. 

What then is the solution of this riddle of the air? There is 
probably no perfect solution ; but I believe it to be possible 
already to see lines upon which a satisfactory advance 
towards air security and air disarmament could be made. 

Military aircraft fall into two main classes—fighting 
machines and bombers. Truc, there are intermediate 
classes, but different purposes have more and more pro- 
duced differentiations of type. A light, swift machine, 
able to rise quickly to great heights, is the most useful to 
engage and harass an invading force or to reconnoitre. 
These requirements militate against the weight, the size, 
the longer wing-span and the greater petrol-carrying capa- 
city which are needed to enable bombers to keep the air 
long enough and go far enough for their terrible mission. 
It is the bombing aeroplane which is the great menace to 
civil populations. That is what we want first and foremost 
to banish from the skies. 

Can that best be done by the complete suppression of 
national military air forces? That would be the ideal ; 
and who can say that it is impossible, since it was imposed 
upon the powers defeated in the Great War? If no military 
air estimates at all might be voted in a Government’s budget, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to make use of public funds 
for the building of bombs or bombers. The complete 
disappearance of military aircraft would certainly diminish 
international misunderstanding. 

But it is one thing to impose so sweeping a reform on a 
beaten enemy ; it is another to bring it about voluntarily, 
especially when a large and respected body of men compose 
these national air forces, and manufacturers look to them 
as a regular source of profit. The air force is popular too ; 
for it preserves an element of chivalry only too hard to 
discover in modern warfare. There would certainly be an 
outcry against the proposal of wholesale abolition. It 
must be admitted also that a considerable school of thought 
believes fighting aeroplanes to furnish a certain protection 
against air attack—at any rate, in day time. So long as 
heavy aeroplanes of any kind exist, the bogy of the bomb 
will remain ; and against all evidence the public clings to 
the belief that they will be protected by fighters. Hence 
if, for psychological reasons, the suppression both of fighting 
machines and bombers cannot be brought about by this 
Conference, the next best thing would be to adopt Signor 
Grandi’s proposal and to limit national air forces to single- 
seater fighting machines with their weight, power, wing- 
span and wing-area fixed by international agreement, and 
subjected to international supervision. All military planes 
exceeding the agreed limits, including all bombers and 
“big gun fighters,” would be scrapped. If this plan be 
adopted by the erstwhile Allied and Associated Powers, 
they must be prepared to face the logical claim by Germany 
and the other countries who at present are allowed no 
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military air forces, that they should be permitted to pro- 
vide themselves with the same light single-seater machines 
for use on land and, in the ease of Germany, with a navy. 

What then would be the position ? All nations would be 
on the same footing, they might have a limited number 

“of planes serviceable for reconnaissance and possibly de- 
fensive purposes, but practically valueless for aggression. 
They would also be on the same footing as regards civil 
aircraft. But as to the numbers of civil aeroplanes, there 
are great inequalities as between neighbouring countries 
—both Germany and France, for instance, possess many 
more than Great Britain. All the larger types of machines 
used for the transport of passengers and goods could, with 
slight alteration, be used for night bombing. This well- 
known fact provides the stock argument of the enemies of 
disarmament. Why it should serve as an adequate reason 
for piling up rival military air forces and so multiplying 
the dangers of reprisal, I could never see. From the un- 
happy civilian’s point of view, one would have thought that 
the possibility of being bombed by a few converted air 
liners was appreciably better than the certainty of being 
bombed by hundreds of military squadrons as well. But 
let that pass. The country with a small number of civil 
machines would, under our hypothesis, be at a serious 
disadvantage compared with a country possessing a large 
commercial air fleet. 

There is, of course, no absolute guarantee against this 
danger. But there are three ways of reducing it to a mini- 
mum and of preventing—what, after all, is the chief value 
of any disarmament treaty—the menace of sudden attack. 
These three methods, combined with the proposals I have 
made above, would in a sense conciliate the constructive 
elements in the Italian and the French theses at Geneva. 

First of all, provisions against the conversion of civil 
machines, at least as precise and stringent as those for- 
bidding the use of Red Cross ships, ambulances and hos- 
pitals for military purposes, would be embodied in a treaty, 
and the proposed Permanent Disarmament Commission, 
aided by air experts, would be there to see that the treaty 
was carried out and to investigate any alleged evasions of 
it. This, combined with the vigilance of pacific parlia- 
mentary forces within the State, would be no mean check 
upon preparations for using civilian machines, personnel 
and aerodromes for the forbidden purposes. 

In the second place, there is much that could be done, 
both in the interests of commerce and for the convenience 
of travellers, and in the cause of preventing this particular 
danger, by developing the fellowship of the air. There is 
already a very high degree of camaraderie among airmen ; 
there is also a very natural tendency of the commercial 
aviation firms to fret at the restrictions of frontiers. I 
believe it to be beth possible and desirable, therefore, to 
internationalise civil aviation—at any rate commercial 

The French proposals to the Disarmament 
Conference have worked out in detail the way in which this 
unification might be effected. I will only say that I see 
no serious obstacle to making the personnel, landing grounds 
and machines used for the transport of passengers and goods 
subject to an International Board of Control, on which the 
principal governments and the Council of the League of 

Nations would be represented. 


aviation. 


The third safeguard, which is also a not unnatural develop- 
ment of the principle of mutual assistance against aggression 
enshrined in the Covenant of the League of Nations, would 
be the creation of an international air force. Remember 
that, according to our scheme, no nation might possess 
organised bombing squadrons. The hypothesis that we 
have to consider is that one country, hopelessly committed, 
in spite of internationa: vemonstrance, mediation and 


arbitration, as well as the above safeguards, to a policy of 
and no one with his eyes on the Far East 
will say that is impossible—might after a brief delay use 
larger commercial aeroplanes to drop bombs on the 


military adventure 


its 


cities of a neighbouring country. A powerful internationa| 
force of fighting machines which could be rushed more 
swiftly than any army or navy to the assistance of the 
country attacked, and even of bombers to punish the 
aggressor on his own territory—this would be a formidab!c 
deterrent. Such a force might also be valuable in the 
establishment and patrolling of neutral zones between 
nations on the brink of war, and ultimately perhaps for the 
general purposes of an international police force. 

On some such lines as these—in effect a combination of 
the French and Italian theses—I believe a solution of the 
air problem may be found, and I trust that it will be in this 
direction that future deliberations of the Conference wil! 
proceed. 





THE PERILS OF SCIENCE 


HE best news I have read for some time is the an- 

nouncement that the recently invented silencer for 

firearms is not to be sold to the general public. 
This invention, we are told, can be fitted to a rifle, machine 
“eliminating smoke and flame 
as well as noise,” and obviously, as the inventor declares, 
“it would make a firearm in the hands of a criminal a 
much greater menace.” Hence the public is to be denied 
access to the latest fruits of scientific discovery. 


gun, or any small firearm, 


°° 


To many people this will seem to be a particularly vicious 
kind of censorship or suppression, compatable to the burning 
of a book. 
or the other side, however, even so gross an infringement 
of human liberty as this will seem justifiable in the circum- 
stances of to-day. 


To those who look at both sides of a question, 


A few old-fashioned people will even 
welcome it as a sign that the world is at last waking up to 
the fact that science, in spite of all that is commonly said 
in its praise, is about the most dangerous thing that has 
Ruskin used to point this 
out to a deaf nineteenth century. He pointed out that 
the chemists, while they were saving lives with their right 


ever been loosed on mankind. 


hands, were inventing preparations for the destruction of 
their left. Without could have 
been none of the guns, none of the bombs, none of the 


lives with science there 
poison gas, none of the submarines, none of the airships 
and aeroplanes by which men massacred cach other so 
To to 


events, without:«science there could have been none of th« 


vigorously in the late war. come down smaller 
weedkiller with which so many an unpleasant person has 
put a full stop to an unhappy marriage. Similarly, it is 
science that provides the coincr of money with the means o! 
It that 


car. science 


is science 
Abolish 
ducts, and the gangsters of America 


perpetrating his crime. 
motor-bandit with 


supplies th 
and its 
will be a_ helpless 
minority, incapable of wickedness even on a moderate 


his pro- 


seale. 

In the nineteenth century it was a common enough thing 
to make a long list of the crimes associated with religion 
had heen a 
And the sceptical had quotations in support of their case 
ranging from Lucretius to Ingersoll. 


and to argue from this that religion curse. 
I am not disposed 
to deny that religion is an exceedingly dangerous thing. 
Let a thoroughly bad become religious without 
changing his nature, and there is no knowing what he 
will do.. The Christian religion, at a first glance, looks 
the least likely thing in the world to turn a man’s thouglits 
to crime. Yet human monsters inflamed by religion 
have again and again added some of the bloodiest chapters 
to the history of our race. Even good men with this dangerous 
weapon in their hands have committed enormities that 
one would think impossible except to devils. Many of the 
persecutors and witch-burners were admirable husbands 
and fathers. If they had been a little less religious the) 
might have been worse husbands and fathers, but they 
would have been more comfortable All 


man 


fellow-citizens. 
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these things prove, however, not that religion is an evil, 
but that, like science, it is dangerous in the wrong hands. 
Religion in itself is neither a good nor an evil thing. There 
are base religions as well as noble, and even the noblest 
can be called in to assist and endorse atrocities. The open 
Bible has been called the secret of England’s greatness : 
it has also been the cause of a considerable amount of un- 
charitableness and skull-cracking. 3 

If it is true that, for a considerable time, the Catholic 
Church did its best to keep the Bible out of the hands of 
the general public, it had good reason, it seems to me, for 
doing so. Human nature being what it is, it is clear that 
the Bible is a dangerous book to place in the hands of 
everybody. I was brought up to believe that the attitude 
of the Catholic Church to the Bible was due to its desire 
to keep the mass of people in ignorance. But I can see 
now that it arose from the same train of thought as has 
induced the inventor of the new silencer to withhold 
his instrument from sale to the general public. I trust 
that from this time onward a similar train of thought will 
become common in scientific circles. For the great problem 
of the hour is not how to spread scientific knowledge, but 
how to limit its extension so as to withhold it altogether 
from the bad citizen. 

To do so will be repugnant to many of the best minds. 
But the alternative is a steady growth of gangsterdom. 
Because of this, it seems to me, there is no safe policy for 
any civilised state but the partial descientising of society. 
I should begin this process in the elementary schools, I 
do not know whether marks are still given for good conduct, 
but, if they are not, I should revive them, and I should not 
let a child even begin to learn arithmetic until it could show 
a clean sheet of good conduct for the previous twelve months. 
A thief who has never learned to count is unlikely ever to 
steal on a large scale. Similarly, as the time for initiation 
into each new branch of science approached, I would demand 
stiffer and stiffer tests of moral worth. He would have to 
be a very good boy, indeed, whom I would allow to learn 
algebra. As for physics, before I would allow any boy to be 
taught physics I would put him through as many tests as 
if he had applied for a post as a spy in the secret service. 
[ would leave pound-notes lying about to see whether he 
would steal them. I would try to inveigle him into telling 
a lie. I would have him watched by detectives to sce 
whether he smoked without his parents’ consent. I would 
tell him ways by which he might cheat at an examination, 
and note whether this produced on his face an expression of 
delight or of disgust. If through all these tests he behaved 
like the worst of the pupils at Narkover, I should see to it 
that he was never permitted to study any more science 
for the rest of his life. If he came through triumphantly, 
on the other hand, I should give him a season ticket for the 
physics laboratory, and think out some severer tests for 
the time when he wished to study chemistry. 

And this method of eliminating the unfit would go on 
right through the whole course of scientific education. 
Trigonometry and botany alike would be open only to the 
virtuous. For permission to study psychology, a certificate 
of something like sanctity would be required. Nor would I 
confine these tests merely to the students of science. I 
would make use of them also for sifting the right men to 
make use of scientific inventions. No man would be allowed 
to drive a motor car without a testimonial from a clergyman 
or the secretary of an ethical society. No man would be 
allowed to make munitions unless he could prove that he 
was a persistent pacifist. By this process of elimination 
we could get all the best men into the best jobs in the 
factories, and to be wicked and to be unskilled would be 
phrases denoting the same thing. 

I can see only two objections that might be raised to these 
somewhat drastic proposals. One of these is that the best 
men morally are not always the men of greatest genius, and 
that by the severity of our tests we might lose the services 


of some potentia!ly brilliant intellects. This objection might 
hold if it were proposed to set up similar tests in the sphere 
of the arts. Occasionally —though not so often some minor 
artists hope—a very bad citizen has become a very good 
artist. So far as I have read the lives of men of science, 
however, I gather that most of them were men of exception- 
ally fine character, I hold no brief for science--in fact, I am 
only beginning to like it—but I have an enormous admiration 
for the great men of science, who seem to me to have been 
for the most part a long line of Abraham Lincolns. I do not 
think the proposed tests would diminish in any way the 
amount of genius that would be devoted to science. They 
would probably increase it. 

The second possible objection to the tests is that scheol- 
boys, most of whom loathe arithmetic and algebra already, 
would be delighted at any excuse to escape learning them. 
To think s@ is to misunderstand human nature. I myself 
detested these subjects at school, but, if they had been for- 
bidden or half-forbidden, how I should have toiled after 
virtue in order to be allowed to study them! Punctuality, 
obedience, legible handwriting—I should have acquired 
them all rather than be an outcast from the lovely world of 
forbidden knowledge. In the result—-who knows ?—I might 
have become an Einstein or a Jeans. I might even by this 
time have become famous as the inventor of a death-ray. 
By making science too accessible, we have made it seem 
unworthy of access to schoolboys. We have discouraged 
the young idealist and encouraged the motor-bandit. Let 
us, therefore, reverse our policy of popularising science while 
there is time—not to say, crime. Y. ¥. 


ROAD HOGS 


Millions gei drunk on speed.—Y. Y. 


HANK you, Y. Y.! When next I read 
A pean to “ the lure of speed,”’ 
Gladly shal! I recall, and bless 


Your strictures on “ speed-drunkenness.”’ 

So far, so good ; but all you said 

Puts “ dangerous thoughts ” inte my head. 

You find it strange that fool or knave, 

Untutored, ignorantly brave, 

Can buy, for five poor shillings, power 

To drive at sixty miles an hour. 

Myself, I find it stranger still 

That we demand no test of skill 

From those who drive the State machine. 
How many road-hogs have we seen, 

Mad-drunk with speed, put on the pace 

In Kurope’s international race ! 

O’ertaking, passing, cutting-in— 

That’s how, at bottom, wars begin. 
How many a national hero shone 

At the great game of “ pushing-on,’ 

Till, in the end, his speedway-track 

Proved nothing but a cul-de-sac ! 

that’s the claim 


? 


To “ get a move on ” 
Leaders like Hitler have to fame, 

Praised by their followers for their dash 

While blindly heading for a crash. 

Turn to finance—I think you'll find 
In Hatry’s or in Kreuger’s mind 
The same wild passion nought can slake 
But “ risks no sober man would take.” 

Turn to—but no! we've said enough ; 
These thoughts, Y. Y., are perilous stuff. 
Should we say more, we might blaspheme 
The modern world’s most sacred dream 
That “ Progress ” (which we all obey) 

Means goimg faster every day, 
No matter if we've lost the way. 
Mack ieckno 
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Correspondence 
ECONOMIES IN EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Turn New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

* Sm,——The Times last week in a leading article congratulated 
the L..C.C. on the lead it had given to the country in making an 
estimated saving on its educational services for 1982-33 of 
£1} millions. But it is important to look into the matter more 
closely and realise what certain aspects of this “ breathing 
space for consolidation ” entail. 

The Higher Education Committee of the L.C.C. a few days 
ago reconsidered and reaffirmed the previous decision that 
children leaving elementary schéols at 14 should lose their 
present privilege of free admission for a year to Evening Insti- 
tutes. ‘The monetary saving involved is possibly £100 per annum; 
the saving on classes that fail to be formed owing to lack of 
numbers will probably be considerably higher. The proposed fees 
of 6d. per annum sound negligible, but there is very little doubt 
in the minds of those responsible for running Evening Institutes in 
the poorest areas that the imposition of practically any fee will 
keep out those children whose need of the classes is greatest. 


The question is not solely an economic one, although for many of 


these children 6d. equals half a day’s wages or more; and 
board, lodging, fares, dinner money, clothes and extras do not 
leave many half-days’ wages unemployed; but it is also a 
question of non-economic standards and values; and those 
who argue from money available for amusements to money 
potentially available for class fees, are quite out of touch with 
the realities of the situation. 

The old slogan “ we appreciate what we pay for” is sheer 
nonsense in this connection. ‘The truth is we pay for what we 
appreciate, and how can we appreciate something not realised as 
worth having ? The only hope for the Institutes, if they are to 
do the most valuable part of their work unhindered, is to be able 
to go out and do everything possible to persuade the child to come 
in, with no serious obstacle imposed in the way of his doing so. 
Then, when and if the child realises that the Institutes offer him 
something desirable, is the time appropriately to demand payment 
of fees. 

It must be understood that in this type of Institute the aim is 
pre-eminently social, the united exercise of body and mind 
through physical exercises, drama and handwork. Although the 
strain imposed on the child by a sudden change at 14 from 27 
hours a week in school to 48 or more at work is necessarily very 
vreat, yet we must realise that part of the strain comes from the 
forced inertia of body and mind which so often accompanies 
juvenile employment. The wild little crowds of adolescents 
who throng the streets of Kast London at night with no scope 
for their energies are directly produced by reaction from this 
difficult) discipline of work, and practically the only outlets 
we have so far devised are in the activities of Scouts and Guides, 
voluntary clubs (frequently running L.C.C, classes to which the 
new rule will equally apply), and Junior Evening Institutes. 
The value and the need of this work has long since been placed 
beyond dispute, and to set against the saving of round about £100 
the thought of the individual children who will inevitably face 
the problems of work, leisure and independence without such 
help, makes this economy seem the poor and mean thing that it is. 

Is it too late to hope that the L.C.C. will reconsider its decision, 
and accord to school leavers for at least one term, if not a whole 
year, the chance of sampling the Institutes without payment ? 

Clubs and Institutes can, of course, only hope to enlist those 
children whose hours of work make attendance possible. They 
cannot touch the children working long hours in shops and 
‘unregulated occupations,” on whose behalf two separate 
amendments limiting hours to 48 a week were introduced in the 
Committee stage of the Children and Young Persons Bill last 
EILEEN L. YOUNGHUSBAND. 

SUNDAY CINEMAS 
To the Editor of Tue New SratresMAN AND Nation. 

Sin, —Mr. Lansbury claims that the Sunday cinema is at the 
moment indissolubly connected with hospital maintenance. 
Since the connection is factitious it cannot be permitted to 
corrupt one’s judgment of the moral and mental tendency of 
the * pictures.” The cinema is a retrograde influence, an insult 
to refinement and art, and out of harmony with the educational 
movements of the age. But Mr. Lansbury sees no impropriety 
in the proposal that governors of hospitals should enter into 


week and heavily defeated. 


partnership, as it were, with those who make large profits out 
of the cinema vice. The bodies of patients are to be cared for 
at the expense of the souls of their fellows! The log-rolling of 
sectional interests inevitably compasses the betrayal of the 
welfare of the people as a whole. 

Mr. Lansbury’s compassion for the poor resembles that of an 
indulgent mother for an invalid child. He is satisfied that the 
cinema entertains the overworked, and he cannot be bothered 
with the question of its wholesomeness. He is still more indifferent 
to the preservation of Sunday as a bulwark of the nation’s moral 
life. Yet it is monstrous that those who nobly and desperately 
try to counteract the lowering influences of the week should be 
impeded by Parliament's capricious anti-Sabbatic rogations. 

Mr. Lansbury’s weakness as a reformer is that he dispenses 
with the intellectual aids of the age. The light thrown on the 
conditions of human development by the artist, the psychologist, 
the religionist and the hygienist he is content to brush aside. 
But other reformers consult and respect these crities, and subject 
their advice to conscientious perpension in forming a decision 
whether an amusement imported from a quite different country 
and clime is suited to the direction -it is desired td give to the 
minds of English youth. Linpsay S. GARRETT. 

17 Wakefield Street, 

Regent Square, W.C.1. 


O.T.C.s 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—In following the work of the Disarmamént Conference 
at Geneva, some of us view with a certain amount of misgiving 
the classification of weapons inte “ aggressive’ weapons and 
others. It rather suggests the oid fallacy that there are bad 
wars and not-so-bad wars. But the classification of weapons 
on certain lines serves a useful purpose if it reminds us of the 
measures of disarmament that were imposed upon Germany on 


the understanding that they were the pattern and precursor of 


a general disarmament. One such measure deserves more 
attention than it has received in this connection. 

Under Art. 177 of the Treaty of Versailles it was laid down 
for “Germany: Educational establishments, the universities 

. . associations of every description... must not occupy 
themselves with military matters. In particular they will be 
forbidden to instruct or exercise their members .. . in the 
profession or use of arms. ... These societies, associations, 
educational establishments and universities must have no connec- 
tion with the Ministries of War or any other military authority.” 

During the war years, and after, there was a very common 
belief in this country that the military spirit of Prussia had its 
root and strength in this regimentation of the adolescent mind 
»in the ways of war. Yet to-day, in our own schools, O.'T.C.s 
and cadet corps are the rule rather than the exception. In the 
name of equity, as well as sanity, should not one of our first 
measures of disarmament be to disarm our boys ? 

24 Haling Park Road, Barsara Duncan Hararis. 

- South Croydon. 
FICTION AND THE READING PUBLIC 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—The amount of space you have given to Mr. Sadlcir’s 
review of my book, Fiction and the Reading Public, suggests that 
I may perhaps claim a few lines in which to defend myself. 

I find it gratifying that Mr. Sadleir, having conducted a search 
for errors, can produce only misapprehensions and misrepresenta- 
tions of his own. Yet it is hard to be attacked both for not having 
done what one did not set out to do, and for not having don 
what one actually has done. ‘“ But what,” he asks, ‘* have the 
preferences of a rather pharasaical minority to do with the 
history of the best-seller ? And what if these preferences them- 
selves be challenged?” In the first place, I cannot honestly 
pretend to think it my fault that he misapprehended my under- 
taking. My object (stated at some length in the introduction 
and reiterated throughout the book) was not to write ‘“ the 
history of the best-seller,” but, by using popular fiction as an 
index of the level of taste at a given period, to ascertain how our 
age compares with others in so vital a matter as reading capacity 
and how far this may be dependent on cultural environment. 
I particularly resent the suggestion that I have revelled in a 
* massacre ” of best-sellers, since I was at great pains to devise 
a method for my study that should make the nature of my 
approach perfectly plain and give something of impersonalily 
to my judgments. And then, in the second place, Mr. Sadleir’s 
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sneer about “ preferences ” amounts to misrepresentation. Who 
would gather from him that the very structure of my book was 
explicitly dictated by my concern to answer his first question, 
and that the last third of it was devoted to showing in detail, 
by analysis, why one novel can be said to be “ better” than 
another and why one kind of reading is less desirable than 
another ?—but Mr. Sadleir perhaps never got so far, for he 
doesn’t mention it at all. : 

It seems necessary to point out that I was not engaged in 
writing a history of publishing ; anyone wanting the facts about 
cheap editions that Mr. Sadleir flourishes would naturally look 
for them in the obvious places, but for my purpose the trade of 
publishing is of no interest except as its developments affect 
literature by threatening taste, deflecting the use of talent, and 
so on. With such developments I have tried to deal, and from 
this point of view railway libraries and yellow-backs are for my 
purpose important facts while editions of a well-established kind 
of fiction are not. Thus my analysis of the sales of Pelham after 
1853 was to show the size of the new public these editions tapped. 

To deal with another of his points (it would be easy to deal 
with them all), G. W. M. Reynolds is discussed at some length 
(pp. 175-7); if, after reading these pages, in which I suggest 
the difference between Reynolds, the dead end of the Radclyffe 
kind of fiction, and Lytton, the first of the new “ best-sellers,” 
Mr. Sadleir still thinks he can trace a continuity of tone and use 
of language from Mrs. Radclyffe to The Sheik (his case seems to 
rest on naive classification by “ subject-matter”), he is, of 
course, entitled to his opinion, but he really shouldn't assert 
it as a fact that had escaped me. And I think I am entitled to 
suggest that the adroitness with which he wrests quotations from 
their context is not from every point of view admirable. 

Perhaps I may further point out that Mr. Sadleir’s reaction 
to my study I had already allowed for (v. pp. 208 and 271). 
Those of us who, not being publishers, can afford to cherish a 
disinterested concern for literary standards, would prefer Tne 
New STATESMAN AND NATION (which is, after all, one of the few 
places where one can still look for genuine criticism—or, as Mr. 
Sadleir would say, “the preference of a rather pharasaical 
minority ’’) not to lend itself to gross anti-highbrow prejudice. 

6 Chesterton Hall Crescent, Q. D. Leavis. 

Cambridge. 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sin,—Mr. Sadleir’s attitude to Mrs. Leavis’s book, Fiction 
and the Reading Public, seems based on a misunderstanding of 
the author’s intention. So far as my reading of the book goes, 
it is not primarily a history of the best-seller, but an examination 
of typical best-sellers to be used as an index of the cultural level 
of classes and ages. It is not in dispute that the bulk of modern 
fiction is worthless when it is not vicious (as strengthening herd 
prejudice, supporting false values in living, sanding up the 
channels of genuine feeling). In an admirable historical section 
Mrs. Leavis reminds us that it was not always so, and her subse- 
quent survey of modern best-sellers (ranging from Life—and 
Erica to the “ literary ” success) is directed by her belief—to 
which Mr. Sadleir’s cooler perceptions must subseribe—that the 
effort required to read and enjoy the best (given willingly when 
only the best was available) is not now being made except by a 
dangerously small minority—a minority so small that it does 
not offer adequate support to any writer too difficult, too un- 
compromising, or too destructive of accepted values. In short, 
the existence of several cultural levels, with fiction to match, 
threatens the highest level with death from suffocation or 
starvation, the nature of man being such that he will accept his 
thought and his spiritual and emotional satisfactions from an 
easier rather than a harder source, even at the cost of getting 
an inferior article. A society which is continually spoon-fed by 
authors whose intelligence and capacity for feeling are only on 
the level of their readers must lose its teeth for biting on hard food. 

The section in which Mrs. Leavis argues this conclusion cannot 
justly be labelled “the fervent propaganda of a minority 
enthusiast.” She has said only what is hard, true, and dis- 
turbing to the complacence both of the readers and writers of 
“ literary ” novels (of me, too). There is a great deal more than 
this in her book, a copy of which ought to be given, by a parent 
or guardian, to every young man or woman who is learning to 
write. Among other things they may discover which words, 
once reputable, have been ruined by the company they keep. 

Mooredge, Whitby, Srorm JAMESON. 

Yorkshire. 


THE PROJECTION OF ENGLAND 
To the Editor of Tae New StatesMAN AND Nation. 

Sir,—No one is likely to disagree with Sir Stephen Tallents 
when he urges, in his new book, The Projection of England, that 
English ideals should be made known to the world by means 
of the screen no less than in other ways. The problem is one 
not of aim, but of method—how can this desirable * projection ” 
be brought about? Not, as I see it, without certain radical 
alterations in the policy of our producing companies. During 
the last few months, something like 250 new films have been 
shown in London. Of these, 66 have reached a fairly high standard 
of merit; 16 have been first-class. Of the 66 good films, 43 
are American; 15 British; and 8 German, French or Russian. 
Of the 16 first-class ones, 8 are American; 2 British: and 6 
Continental. Of the 15 British films, 6 were made in this country 
by American organisations. ‘hus, no more than 9, or less than 
a seventh of all the reasonably good new films of the last few 
months, can be legitimately described as British-made _pro- 
ductions. Lately, it is true, our studios have to some extent 
shaken themselves free from their long-enduring tendency 
merely to copy the technique of Hollywood—but only, instead, 
to start copying those of the Continent. The one solitary British- 
made picture among the first 16 to which I have referred, is 
there, not because of any originality of its own, but because its 
director has made a partially successful attempt to apply René 
Clair’s methods in a British studio. The most commercially 
successful British film of the moment is a pale reflection of the 
genius of a German director, Erik Charell. 

A film director of talent but no great originality does well 
to allow himself to be influenced by those few who possess real 
creative genius. But what this country needs is not directors 
of talent, but directors who have themselves original minds 
and the self-confidence to use them. We have the actors; 
we have the authors; we have the technical equipment; we 
we have the scenery; we have all manner of subjects—social, 
industrial, scientific—of which the sereen has hardly begun 
to make use; all we lack is the creative intelligence to make 
this or that synthesis of these rich resources, and to give it life. 
The best piece of news of the last few weeks has been the appoint- 
ment by one of our leading companies of a producer-in-chief, 
one of whose main functions (as that of Herr Pommer in Germany) 
is to look out for and encourage young men or women, one of 
whem may develop into an English Chaplin, an English Clair 
or an English Pabst. 

The extent to which British films can successfully project 
English ideas to the world at large depends on one thing only— 
their intrinsic merit. It is important to remember that, as in 
other forms of art, that merit is unlikely to be achieved, may, 
in fact, be rendered less achievable, by their setting out to be 
self-consciously propagandist. The only way British films, no 
less than British painting, British musie or British drama, can 
be the means of spreading British ideas throughout the world 
is for them to be so good that the world cannot do without them. 

Kingsway House, W.C.2. Watrer ASHLEY. 

THE ARISTOCRATIC EMBRACE 
To the Editor of Tur New STatveESMAN AND NATION 

Sirn,—In other days all persons of good will were welcomed 
into the Labour Party, the only condition being that they were 
*“ workers with hand or brain.” Now another condition is to be 
added—the test of the Boiled Shirt, and every shirt contains a 
black ball. 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to the composition 
of the present Government, it Is surely a formula of government 
that it should be National. ‘Therefore it must contain at least 
three sorts of people : 

(a) Those who habitually wear boiled shirts ; 

(b) Those who occasionally wear them, and 

(c) Those who never do. 

The founders of the Party had not this “ class consciousness ” 
or “ inferiority complex.” Keir Hardie had clear-sightedness 
and tolerance. He wrote: ~ ‘lo claim for the Socialist movement 
that it is dependent for its success upon * class consciousness * of 
one section of the Community is doing Socialism an injustice 
and indefinitely postponing its triumphs.” 

We are all rentiers now, as the last election proved. It is a 
matter of degree until the day comes when private property 
and profit are abolished. In the meantime surely all of good 
will, “* workers by hand or brain,” should be encouraged to join 
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the Labour Party without at the frontier meeting an examination 
of their pockets and their wardrobe. At least let us retain one 
sens: of humour, because there are two types of snob: the snob 
who pretends to be better off than he is, and the other, not 
perhaps any the-more agreeable, who pretends to be worse off. 
Savage Club, W.C.1. J. P. BLAKE. 





To the Editor of Tur. New STaTesMAN AND NATION, 


Sir,—Except Mr. Birrell, your correspondents on the subject 
of the Prime Minister’s social behaviour all display that puri- 
tanism of shabbiness which I, and I think others like me, find 
specially unattractive in the Labour Party. None of them has 
ventured to suggest that the society of marquises and the com- 
fort of their houses are not on the whole more agreeable than 
what can be offered by the humble local workers in the Party ; 
none has suggested that court dress is not more beautiful than 
what most of us usually wear, nor that the manners of a court 
are not politer than those of a mine. To me, and I think to 
others, comfort, beauty,and manners seem to be things specially 
worth having, and our sympathy is alienated by those who 
reject them as something unclean. Austin DuUNCAN-JONES,. 

University College, Southampton. 


ART. 231 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN AND NATION. 

Sir,—-I should not have commented further on Professor 
Temperley’s letter except for his assumption that I have not 
read the documents associated with the Treaty of Versailles, or 
even the Treaty itself! It was because I had done so that I 
was not deesived by Mr. Lloyd George's inadequate references, 
and was able to detect the flaw in Professor Temperley’s criticism 
of Archbishop Temple’s references to the war guilt section, 
Article 231. The argument of the Archbishop, as set out in the 
Berliner Monatshefte of March, is directed to the importance of 
obtaining a cancellation of that particular article, as being the 
legal repository of the principle of war guilt. 

It is a novel feature in treaties to impose such an admission 
on the defeated : Herklets Collection is silent for a precedent. 

[ adopt Mr. Jerrold’s analogy on the principle of duress: ** If 
my creditor forces a cheque out of me at the point of a revolver, 
I can honourably stop it at a bank. If the County Court decides 
against me, | must pay.” The Allies forced a blank cheque, 
according to Mr. Lloyd George, a cheque on account up to 
24.000,000,000 golden marks, according to the Treaty, at the 
point of the blockade ; on Mr. Jerrold’s argument Germany can 
honourably stop payment. 

I only protested against all the humbug about the 
character of the Treaty of Versailles.” That instrument was an 
embodiment venom of the non- 
combatant elements in the Allied States. The theory that the 
State, in its public capacity, can ordain, when convenient, what 
to the citizen is forbidden is wholly repugnant to the maintenance 
It is a pity, however, that Professor 


* sacred 


of four years’ accumulated 


of any ordered society. 

Temperley has not studied a little English 

entitled Hostilities Withoul Declaration of War. 

74 Belsize Park Gardens, c.. o, 
London, N.W.3. 


ollicial publication 


NORMAN. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ed. N.S. & N.] 
THE PATENT MEDICINE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN 


SIR, 
Roberts's timely article. 


SCANDAL 


AND NATION. 

As a pharmacist I endorse every word of Dr. Harry 
May I refer to a scandal with which 
he does not deal ? 

Those of us who hate the quack-medicine trade used to rejoice 
in the taxation which is compulsory in the form of stamp duty. 
But now the Exchequer is losing much money annually through 
which the makers of patent medicines have been 
quick to seize upon. If you print the formula on the label no 
A needlessly long formula is devised with small 
percentages of foreign substances and every item is expressed 
in the longest word to be found in a chemical dictionary. For 
example, antipyrin never appears under that name, but always 
as phenyldimethy! 

They order these things better in France. 


a “ wangle ~ 


duty is payable. 


iso-pyrazolone. 
The difficulty in 
Kingland is this. 


The profits in quack remedies are enormous and 
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advertising charges on the grand scale “ are but lightly borne.” 

Our newspapers are, therefore, important beneficiaries in drawing 

a large advertisement revenue and their influence is likely. to 

remain on the side of the perpetuation of the Patent Medicine 

Scandal. R. Ceci, Owen, 
Chester. 


Miscellany 
SPRING IN THE PENNINES 


OW the Spring comes. 
Brightly and whitely she comes— 
Sun and snow, frost and rain, 
And the sun again, 
The wiid Spring. 


But she comes, 

And the snipe drums; 
And the lark soars. 
She comes. 


Gladness and Folly, 
And then melancholy. 
Madness, sadness, and 
And then joy. 

She comes. 


hope, 


So now all birds sing, 

“ Ting-a-ling, ching-ching, 
No need for crumbs. 

She comes.” 


On hills of peat 

The lambs bleat ; 
And down in the glen 
The beck hums 

And the trout leap. 


The rain strums 

With silver thumbs 

On the lyre of the trees ; 
And all birds sing 

“ Ting-a-ling, ching-ching, 
How sweet is Spring!” 


HerBpert EK. PALMER. 


SCIENCE AND POLITICS 
INGS over Europe, aplay by Robert Nichols and 
Maurice Browne (1 expect the poet had the 
greater share In it) was performed with success 
by the New York Theatre Guild as long ago as December, 
1928. It is to be seen now at the Globe Theatre, well acted, 
remarkably well acted. 
the idealism and tense excitement of the young physicist, 
Francis Lightfoot, carrying conviction. As a type, he re- 
sembles no man of science I have met, but that is neither 
here nor there, provided that the character is sufficiently 
convincing on the stage to sustain the dramatic situation. 
That situation is a tremendous one, and if dramatic situa- 
tions were measurable by their implications, it might be 
said that no larger issue has ever been projected upon the 
stage : in the play the existence of humanity and of the 
earth itself is at stake. 

A young physicist of twenty-five, after working from boy- 
hood in complete isolation, but with all the appliances which 
money can provide, has, when the curtain rises, discovered 
how to release the energy in the atom. He happens, also, to 
be a nephew of the Prime Minister, who is convinced of the 


The play’s success depends upon 
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genuineness of his nephew’s claim. He has summoned a 
Committee of the Cabinet to consider how this civilisation- 
shaking discovery can be handled so as to avoid unimagin- 
able disasters. To Lightfoot the new knowledge which he 
has brought into the world is the charter of man’s freedom 
from toil. He is in a state of rapt disinterested exaltation, 
and, being simple-minded, pure in heart, and utterly 
ignorant of human nature and the structure of society, he 
supposes that a body of statesmen have only to put their 
heads together for a couple of weeks or so in order to estab- 
lish a millennium. Shelley appears to be the only writer 
whom he has read, or, at any rate, the only writer who has 
made any impression on him ; consequently, however master- 
ful he may be in his laboratory, he is at a disadvantage in 
Downing Street. On one point he is determined : the fruits 
of his discovery shall be the property of all mankind, and 
never be exploited either by a nation or a class. The 
character of Lightfoot is excellently designed to bring out 
comedy in a clash between one who has vision but no com- 
mon sense and those who have common sense but no vision ; 
and when the point at issue between them is the alternative 
of world-destruction or the foundation of a care-free exist- 
ence for all men, that comedy, as may be imagined, ranges 
between laughter at the imadequacy of men to their 
opportunities and disturbing satire. Mr. Francis James 
sustains the part of Lightfoot with vivid energy. He is an 
exasperating young man of the ** crystal-clear crank ”’ type. 

The. Cabinet is in council throughout the play. In the 
first act they are naturally incredulous, and their incredulity 
is confirmed by Lightfoot’s injudicious arrogance and con- 
fused excitement. However, Evelyn Arthur, a suave philo- 
sophie politician (suggested, perhaps, by the late Lord Bal- 
four), with the help of the Prime Minister, convinces them 
that the matter must be gone into and they adjourn for a 
week. Lightfoot agrees to impart his discovery to no one 
else meanwhile. ‘‘ I have called on you to build a House 
for Man. The responsibility is yours.”’ 

When we see them again they have witnessed demonstra- 
tions which convince them that they are up against facts 
which will entirely disorganise civilisation, and their interim 
consultations have also brought them to the conclusion that 
Lightfoot must be persuaded to make no use of his dis- 
covery. In fact, the majority of the Cabinet are now in 
such a state of alarm that they pass a resolution that if 
Lightfoot does not consent to destroy his secret he must be 
shut up. To the Prime Minister’s surprise, Evelyn Arthur 
is one of those who vote for this extreme measure. He 
foresees that they will not succeed in persuading the impas- 
sioned young man to abandon his discovery. Sure enough, 
faced with their decision, Lightfoot proceeds to threats. 
** Last week,”’ he says, ** I came here—a boy full of hope ; 
to-day I am a man, whose despair almost equals your own. 
Last week my brain knew, though my heart refused to 
believe, your wickedness. And I made my preparations. . . 
Aren’t I to be shot at dawn? or buried alive? Understand 
this : either, by noon to-morrow, you will be prepared to 
formulate under my supervision a constructive programme 
satisfactory to me, or at one o’clock to-morrow England 
ends.”’ (Uproar.) ‘* Where this island was will be a whirl- 
pool of disintegrated atoms.”’ [f any steps are taken against 
him meanwhile, the catastrophe wil! instantly take place. 

The Committee assemble next day in profound depres- 
sion; Lightfoot enters haggard and tense. The last few 
hours have brought him one further revelation—that ** Man 
has not sufficiently evolved to bear the burden of his 


destiny.”’ These words move Evelyn Arthur profoundly, 


and provoke him into speaking what is the nearest approach 
to a moral of the play : that it is no use hoping much from 
men, and that the House of Man can only be built by those 
who are aware of that. To this Lightfoot responds with a 
tirade expressing a faith in Nature which exceeds faith in 
the destiny of mankind. Nature is inexhaustible, and since 
mankind has not succeeded in evolving a religious sense 


adequate to directing their power over Nature, it is a matter 
of little consequence if the earth is dissolved : if man has 
been a failure, Nature will start her great experiment else- 
where. When the clock strikes twelve Lightfoot will destroy 
the earth. ‘* Our midget has spun long enough, I give it 
fifteen minutes more—fifteen minutes for you to come to 
terms with your gods.”’ He will come back a minute or two 
before noon, and face annihilation with them. 

There is plenty of dramatic suspense in the scene which 
follows, and the different reactions of the different characters 
to the situation are interesting enough to hold our attention. 
One Cabinet Minister is resolved upon action. The Secre- 
tary for War has provided himself with a revolver, and he 
has divined that Lightfoot carries on him the instrument 
which will start the disintegration of matter. The Secretary 
for War’s philosophy is that man has always been the slave 
of force, and he intends to shoot Lightfoot the moment he 
enters the room. They wait for his return; he fires and 
Lightfoot collapses. Laid on the table, Lightfoot murmurs 
Maxwell’s formulation of the theory of light, and is seen 
apparently fifgering a small watch-like instrument, but it 
falls from his dying hand before he can set the control in 
motion. Evelyn Arthur snatches it, and Lightfoot, who 
thinks he has set the process in motion, dies with the words : 
** We go to the Eternal Mind.”’ A little agitated chatter 
follows which is intended to make the ingenious mechanism 
seem plausible, when a message is brought in to the Prime 
Minister, informing him that the control of the atom has 
also been discovered in Yugoslavia, and that the Cabinets 
of all the nations are summoned to consultation by the Gild 
of United Scientists of the World. The letter also informs 
him that at the same moment aeroplanes capable of drop- 
ping atomic bombs will appear in every capital in Europe— 
and sure enough we hear them. There is no stopping the 
advance of science, however embarrassing its discoveries 
may be to civilisation and human happiness. Evelyn Arthur 
rushes from the room with Lightfoot’s control in his waist- 
coat pocket to attend the conference. 

It has been necessary to deal in some detail with the ideas 
in this play to explain how it is that three acts of discussion 
succeed in holding our attention. The character-drawing is, 
in passages, crude, and occasionally the scene before us is 
insufficiently realistic. Nevertheless, tension holds the play 
together, and, thanks to the adequate acting of all the poli- 
ticians, and the really successful intensity with which Mr. 
Francis James impersonates the exasperating poet-scientist, 
this ambitious play attains its mark. 

A few days after it started at the Globe Theatre two 
young physicists at Cambridge, one under thirty years of 
age, and the other thirty-four, announced that they had 
made a most important advance towards man’s control of 
latent atomic energy. ‘“* For the first time in history,”’ 
writes Sir Leonard Hill, commenting on their work, ** we 
have got more energy out of something than we put into 
it,” and Lord Rutherford lends the weight of his authority 
to the statement that they have discovered “‘ new and 
powerful methods of tackling the problem of how atoms are 
split up.”” Whether, as the play suggests, such discoveries 
involve the power to unrip the texture of the globe is a 
point on which neither of them would probably pronounce 
an opinion, but it looks as though we might soon be faced 
by problems not different in kind from those which the 
Cabinet on the stage of the Globe Theatre fails so humiliat- 
ingly to solve. Wings over Europe is a vigorous play which 
deals with a matter of vital interest to the world. The des- 
tiny of mankind has slipped (we are all aware of it) from 
the hands of politicians into the hands of scientists, who 
know not what they do, but pass responsibility for results 
on to those whose sense of proportion and knowledge are 
inadequate to the situations created by science. The value 
of this play lies in the vigour and humour with which it 
deals with this fundamental predicament of civilisation. 

Desmonp MacCarrny. 
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OUR DEBT TO FRANCE 


Riatro TuHearre (from Sunday) : Henry Garat in I! est Char- 

. mant (Pardmount. French). 

HE Rialto Theatre this week replaces its Réné Clair 
bill with another French musical comedy. Ob- 
viously the London public, having once tasted 
French blood, will not be fobbed- off with anything 

else. It is good that this should be the case. For the French 
film producers were the first people, without pretensions to 
being avant-garde, to cut with all the nonsense thought to 
be essential for a successful movie, a heavy emotionalism of 
treatment, a continual appeal to a treacly sentimentality, a 
never-failing gravity about the emotional complications of 
uncomplicated people, a vast effort to “* grapple with life.”’ 
It was thought fatal to introduce what was called ‘ sophis- 
tication.”’ Finally the word “‘ sophistication ’’ was given 
a special meaning in film vocabulary. It was used in refer- 
ence to a certain type of ** society drama ”’ in which all 
the leading ladies took all their little troubles with a huge 
pomposity. Yet to assume that you are the most important 
person in the world, that it is an outrage you should be 
bored with your husband and that no one has ever- been so 
unhappy before as you are now, is the very reverse of 
** sophistication.’’ For a sophisticated person is, like Uncle 
Matthew, ‘* never quite serious.’”” He sees the comedy of 
himself even at the moments when he is most unhappy. 

I should say that sophistication is a state of mind almost 
completely unknown in the United States, as it is unknown 
in the nursery. And as long as Hollywood dominated the 
films it was inevitably unknown in the picture-house. But 
the moment that the French began going in seriously for 
picture-making the childish gravity of Hollywood was bound 
to receive a severe shock. The great moral achievement of 
Clair, perhaps, has been to knock moralising out of the pic- 
tures, to take life for granted, and to play tricks with it. 

Il est Charmant is charming, like Henry Garat in whose 
honour the theme song is sung. The director, Louis Mer- 
canton, is evidently a man of much humour and immense 
ingenuity. The number of amusing little pictorial jokes of 
which he continues to think, in the course of this picture, 
is amazing. There is an easily born mastery of his intel- 
lectual material which appeals to the intelligence of the 
onlooker. All the time you are aware that you are looking 
at a picture intended for grown-up people. The picture 
is continually gay, but it is gay with the gaiety of people 
who realise that, after all, life itself is a bit of a farce. In- 
evitably much modern cinema work is a skit on Hollywood, 
and I/ est Charmant is no exception to the rule. Mereanton 
takes a lot of Hollywood themes, evening parties, Tiller 
Girls, Folies Bergéres, and turns them topsy-turvy. One of 
the great merits of the movie is that it can exploit incon- 
gruity t» the fullest extent; that it can beat through the 
realistic shackles of time and space, alter its speed at every 
moment, and utilise everything for the wrong purpose. 
There is one passage in I/ est Charmant, when some busts of 
eminent departed legists suddenly break into speech, which 
is a very good example of what I mean. Mercanton can 
laugh visually at everything. By a change of tempo the 
musical pace can suddenly take on the gravity of a Gregorian 
chant, the reception at an absurd evening party the reveren- 
tial weight of a royal drawing-room. Above all, he is not 
frightened of going at the proper pace, for fear that we shall 
miss something. He does not find it necessary to overstress 
his points, as Lubitsch does when working for Hollywood. 
The French film has stepped straight into a tradition, the 
tradition of the French comic stage, which gives the public 
the credit of not being a complete ass, which is willing to 
treat you as man to man. And as we generally respond 
almost automatically to the treatment we receive, we get 


roughly some five grades more intelligent when we are see- 
ing a picture like Il est Charmant. 


I do not mean for a 


moment that Il est Charmant is a work of sublime genius. 
There may be nothing in it that is emphatically new. Per- 
haps Palmy Days was in a manner more original. You 
might even say that it was made toa recipe. But the recipe 
is a good recipe and the dishes have been properly flavoured. 
Hence you rise from dinner with a feeling of well-being and 
the certainty that you will not be troubled with indigestion 
at night. Francis BirRELL. 


LASCIATE SPERANZA 
Again the years revolving, genial May 
To all the Art World brings the Opening Day, 
Once more the Exhibition time comes round, 
And as before exactly things are found. 
HUS wrote the anonymous author of A Rap at the 
R.A., in 1875, and present-day criticism has really 
nothing to add. The names of the pictures, and of 
some of the painters, are different, but the exhibition re- 
mains substantially the same. If a few works of the earlier 
period were brought down from the Diploma Galleries and 
hung on the walls to-day they would not appear anachron- 
isms ; they would be rather refreshing. The only change is 
that fifty years ago the Academy did represent most of the 
art that the country was producing, while now it merely 
represents itself. 

It is interesting to note, however, that “* the picture of 
the year ”’ is an exception to this rule. Mr. Sickert’s magni- 
ficent Raising of Lazarus is certainly not in the general run 
of Academy pictures. Neither is his Bath the Sublime, one 
of those landscapes which this year form the predominat- 
ing type of exhibit. Sham antiques, compounded from 
Constable and Crome, admirably suited to go with suites of 
faked furniture, are the Academicians’ current mass-produc- 
tion, though a good many interior pictures are also included 
in the 1982 models. Excepting for a few pirates and an 
oceasional Judgment of Paris there is a slump in the subject 
picture, as though the hanging committee had become 
modernised to the extent of preferring to be dull rather 
than to be literary. But Mr. Spencelaugh, with Sure to 
Catch, continues to champion this form with wit and ability ; 
Mr. Gunn’s conversation piece of Messrs. Baring, Belloe and 
(Chesterton is altogether successful; and Companions in 
Solitude, the careful little still-life of Mr. Dumont-Smith, 
Junior, compels respect for its workmanship. 

The pictures for the Bank of England, on the other hand, 
are tragic examples of missed opportunity. It is the kind 
of job that is looked upon as the Academy’s especial func- 
tion, and it has been abominably bungled. In their un- 
fortunate attempt at unity in the pictures taken as a whole, 
the various artists have simply painted down to their 
lowest common factor of accomplishment. They have pro- 
duced something which has neither life nor colour nor 
credibility, and which would be a failure even as a tailor’s 
advertisement. The late Sir William Orpen’s precocious 
pastiche The Play Scene from ** Hamlet ”’ is ineomparably 
better as an exercise in the grand manner. It is a tremen- 
dous crib, but it does carry conviction, while the Bank pic- 
tures only illustrate the dullness of virtue without virtuosity. 

To find a reason for the general tedium of this year’s 
Academy we must turn to the speech of Field-Marshal Sir 
George Milne at the Academy banquet. At this function 
members of different professions and representatives of op- 
posing parties have the luxury of burying the tomahawk 
while continuing to grind the axe. “ I hope,” said the gal- 
lant Field-Marshal, *‘ that when Geneva has finally abolished 
the so-called * abominable weapons of destruction,’ we may 
again see on these wa!ls the stirring pictures of sea fights 
and land battles which stirred our blood in our youth.”’ 

Now we know what has happened. The Academy has 
given the world a lead; the Academy, for the moment, has 
disarmed. T. W. Earp. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


The Merchant of Venice 


HATEVER Shakespeare’s intentions with The 
Merchant of Venice, I doubt whether Mr. Ernest 
Milton’s ennobled Shylock, at the St. James’s 
Theatre, can be regarded as a “ faithful ’’ presentation of 
them. Yet the production, judged on its own postulates, 
must be accounted a reasonably successful one. There 
were, alas, the usual distresses. Sixteenth-century Venice, 
inevitably, was given Elizabethan domestic architecture in 
an advanced stage of disrepair, and the sixteenth-century 
Venetians gesticulated from the shoulder in dog-like fidelity 
to the Lyceum tradition. Miss Mary Newcomb is, perhaps, 
a portent. By treating her blank verse as though it were 
** sensible *’ prose she contrived to give Portia a reality 
which she has often lacked. Mr. Milton’s aims were dif- 
ferent. He is capable of the headlong passion which sweeps 
away the critical interpolation, and there are moments when 
his mannerisms are forgotten. His long-drawn-out final exit 
is completely effective in its melodramatic context, and he 
displays the logic of the part at white heat. 


A Film Lecture on Russia 

The Five Year Plan at the Forum (Villiers Street) has 
more documentary than entertainment value. However, 
the intelligent visitor will see many interesting photographs 
of natural scenery, new buildings, factory constructions, etc. 
At the end one has really learnt something, though the 
result has been rather fatiguing. The picture would have 
value for anyone contemplating a visit to Russia. The 
American lecturer does his business well on the whole, 
though he shoots at one’s head rather too many tendencious 
statistics and seems more anxious to boom American exports 
than to interest us in the Russian achievement itself. 


Comedy at the Apollo 

Pleasure Cruise has all the virtues of a successful light 
comedy, and at least a few of the attributes of a good one. 
Mr. Owen Nares is good precisely because the author 
has given him an opportunity of using his mannerisms 
rather than his humanity. Miss Madeleine Carroll, on the 
other hand, whose mannerisms are more marked and of 
narrower scope, has to impose them on an unsuitable part, 
and is comparatively helpless. Another cause of success is 
the use of vaguely familiar sentiments and _ situations. 
There is not too much invention, and the sources of inspira- 
tion seem to be anything from The Merchant of Venice 
to Vile Bodies. The result of this is that the play, while 
being highly unoriginal, is not merely another rehash of 
fashionable tricks, though it is seasoned with fashionable 
morals. Such a method of comedy writing may compare 
unfavourably with that of an inventive talent such as Mr. 
Noel Coward’s, but it is a diverting substitute, and 
responsible here for much good humour. 


True Love. 


The story of the simple little manicurist who is fascinated 
by a rich and immoral business man, but finally—some- 
times by reason of her own intelligence and virtue, but more 
often because fate is on her side—rejects his offer of a lux- 
urious life of sin and returns to her faithful wireless mechanic, 
which has been almost the only subject of newspaper serials 
for many years, now makes its appearance on the stage of 
the Comedy Theatre—in Faces, by Mr. Ludlow and Mr. 
Sondes. The opening scene of Faces is a beauty parlour 
and when, in the first quarter of an hour, the audience was 
told that Maddy Pelham (Jane Baxter—and the very 





simplest little manicurist we have ever seen) is in love with 
a mysterious married man and is about to jilt her honest 
Ted in consequence, that one of Maddy’s regular customers 


suspects her husband of infidelity, and that another (heavily 
labelled “* Warning ” from almost her first speech) is about 
to be abandoned by her lover, who is returning, after ten 
years, to his wife, it was so evident how these loaded dice 
would fall that the only hope of amusement or surprise lay 
in the dialogue. Unfortunately, this is as poor and obvious 
as the plot, for all the characters are so painstakingly 
typical of one thing or another that they are always 
over-reaching ‘themselves, and individuality and _life- 
likeness are sacrificed to make a not very good joke. 


The Real Mr. Masefield 


The revival at the Embassy of The Tragedy of Nan 
recalls to us a different Mr. Masefield. ‘There is a lyrical 
quality about the play which leaves one with the regretful 
feeling that if only its author had written more of his poetry in 
the strain of his prose, it would have been much more mov ing. 
Time has not withered the beauty of his language nor 
detracted from the emotional power of his theme. In his 
story of the young woman defeated by environment, he 
achieved the universal. One watches the tragedy of Nan, 
implicit in her character and circumstance, draw on to its 
inevitable conclusion. Like the heroine of a Greek drama, 
she struggles beneath a brooding and inescapable fate. 
She is bound to love, bound to be deceived. The symbolism 
of the rising tide and the wanderings of the mad old fiddler, 
mourning for his white flower, serve both to heighten the 
effect of cumulative sadness and to foreshadow the end. 
Mr. Masefield’s language carries one beyond the written 
word into the spirit of his people and his countryside. It 
cannot easily be misinterpreted. To the Nan starved for 
happiness, surprised by joy, Miss Joyce Bland gives all the 
poetic loveliness intended. It is in the scenes of desertion 
and revenge which call for more powerful acting that she is 
unequal to the part. Mr. T. G. Saville rightly makes the 
lover one whose weakness is the more criminal because he 
has a true vision of the beautiful. As Gaffer Pearce, Mr. 
Christopher Hodge catches the right note of prophecy 
and resignation. One regrets that the guests at the evening 
party were allowed to be so unlife-like. It is this lack 
of finish which tends to make a performance at the Embassy 
just not quite good enough. 


Things to see and hear in the coming week : 

Friday, May 6th— 

Miss Beryl M. le P. Power on “ Indian Labour Con- 
ditions,” Royal Society of Arts, 4.30. 
** Man Overboard,” Garrick. 
Sunday, May 8th— 
C. Delisle Burns on “ Mechanism and the Arts,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 
“* Mistigri,”” The Film Society, Tivoli Cinema, 2.30. 
* Common Folk,” Savoy. 
Monday, May 9th— 
Non-stop Variety, Pavilion. 

Tuesday, May 10th 
B. F. Czarnomski on “ The Place of Poland in Europe 
To-day,” Friends House, 1.20. 

Ruth Draper, Savoy Theatre Matinée in aid of the 
Caldecott Community. 

D’ Alvarez, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

** Not so Green,” Ambassadors. 

Wednesday, May 11th 
W. M. Citrine on 
London School of Economics, 5.30. 

Cedric Belfrage on “ The Cinema,” B.B.C., 6.50. 
** Somebody Knows,” St. Martin’s. 
“The Jack Pot,” Prince of Wales. 

Thursday, May 12th 
Harpsichord and London String Players Recital, 
Conductor, Herbert Menges, Wigmore Hall, 8.30, 


“The Dangers of Rationalisation,” 
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Current Literature 


' BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE great mistake of all artists who claim to be 

specifically naturalistic is to believe that there is such 

a thing as a plain fact, and that some facts are plainer 
than others. <A fact, directly it has been observed, becomes 
a fancy, even to a mathematician; and the human mind 
cannot progress except by fancy. It is the business of the 
artist either to recognise his fancies for what they are, as 
for instance Lewis Carroll did, and Pope ; or to bring them 
under the sway of the imagination. Fancy can, if it pleases, 
remain content with its play around the observed fact : 
imagination goes beyond the fact, recognising it not only as 
an occasion for invention but as a vehicle of truth. It ts 
no use being unduly harsh to those who love and are skilful 
in fancy, unless indeed they claim for the results of their 
fancy the praise which belongs only to the fruits of imagina- 
tion. The recent modern attack on popular fiction is funda- 
mentally an attack on fancy. Fancy is the mother of inven- 
tion, in which our popular novelists are prolific ; imagination 
is creative, producing people and circumstance which in 
the world’s mind become of equal validity with the people 
and circumstance of history. Ultimately there is no other 
test of an artist’s greatness than this power to create living 
forms that become sooner or later standards by which we 
judge the world of actual men and _ things. Authors 
who have this imaginative power at its highest are rarely, 
.in their lifetime, the most popular or the most esteemed, 
unless they join to this gift a genius for the comic. 
The world of Dostoevsky is oppressive compared to the 
world of Dumas. Those who prefer the higher and more 
difficult things in art will be regarded as offensively superior, 
and I do not see how this is to be helped. A man who has 
trained his critical imtelligence cannot help knowing that 
he is superior to one who has remained naive—all he can 
do, to avoid the penalities due to pride, is to refrain from 
swanking about it. What he must not do is to get careless 
in judgment, or snobbish, or metely capricious. There 
are people to-day who refuse to find any merit in any 
novelists except Mrs. Woolf and Mr. Wodehouse (our two 
abstract authors), or Mr. Edgar Wallace and Mr. Lionel 
Brittain (our two proletarians); there are others who 
believe that to dislike The Good Companions is to dislike 
life ; others who believe that no good novels can be written 
in any language but French; others who proclaim that the 
only good novels are written in a tongue no man can read. 
I still obstinately cling to the old-fashioned conviction that 
only that is a great novel in which the author has allowed 
fancy to play on fact, and then referred the result to the 
creative intelligence of the imagination. And this week I 


welcome a novel which triumphantly accomplishes this 
desired end of all fiction—Miss Hilda Vaughan’s The 


Soldicr and the Gentlewoman (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.). 


* * 


This fifth novel of Miss Vaughan’s is a much severer 
book than her previous stories ; and because of its plainness, 
its apparent adherence to a less romantic standard than 
that 


great 


under which she has hitherto appeared, her very 
imaginative the 


invention, 


are 
Abundance of fancy, fertility of 


qualities more conspicuous. 


sheer gusto 
have often in the past, as to-day, disguised a complete 


lack of imaginative power. Critics, grown suspicious of 


fancy and invention, often fail to recognise great 
imagination when it is so accompanied, and in the past 
I do not think justice has been done to Miss Vaughan’s 
novels. In The Soldier and the Gentlewoman her gravity of 


mind, her preoccupation with the more ironic and _ pitiful 


aspects of human r lationships, her cool, controlled insight 


into human motives, the sweetness and sanity of a wisdom 


that knows its own capacity for folly and will not be deflected, 
unless consciously, by caprice, a love for tradition which 
can afford to be earth-bound because it is heaven-aspiring 
—uall these are displayed in the telling of a story as simple 
as a tale in the Decameron. How satisfying it is to read a 
novel in which the author’s primary desire is not to be 
bright or terrific or fin-de-minuit or Da-da, but to tell us 
a story. The beginning of the book, where Dickie Einon- 
Thomas is introduced to the estate he has inherited so 
unexpectedly, sets the key for the whole story. The land. 
The tradition of the family. Dickie’s suburban individualist 
greed. Gwenllian’s ardent pride and territorial dignity. 
The clash between Dickie-—-Welsh only by descent—and 
the strange, primitive, possessive people among whom he is 
doomed to struggle and to die. 


* * * 


Gwenllian Einon-Thomas has lived all her life at Plas 
Einon: the slave, but the formidable and rebellious slave, 
of her father and her brothers. Now her father is dead, 
and her brothers killed in France; and, by her father’s 
will, Plas Einon is left to this poor little runt of a cousin. 
She is forty; Dick is twenty-eight. 
character and breeding. 


She is a woman of 
Dick is a man with hardly enough 
temperament to relieve his awkwardness. She has a passion 
he thinks only of 
It is nothing that Miss Vaughan 
‘asily makes us believe that Gwenllian should determine 
to marry her cousin; it is a feat of real novelist’s skill that 
she should make the courtship and the marriage not only 
plausible, but not degrading to either. From the first 
moment of their meeting it is destiny that drives these two 
together: and yet, as in the greatest tragedy, destiny is 
seen through and coloured by the struggling human will. 
Fate, too, is an illusion with which man dignifies his disasters. 


for the family and its continuance ; 
himself and his comfort. 


Spare as the book is, Miss Vaughan has space to give us, 
as chorus and condition of the tragedy, the country and 
some of the country-people. She has a rare gift for packing 
into a Who not seen Mrs. Eimon- 
Thomas unforgettably in the few words “She seemed to 
have been very tired for a number of years ” ? 


much sentence. has 
In the same 
way, briefly and unemphatically poor Dickie is allowed 
to give himself away, to betray his commonness, his con- 
Ventionality, his deplorable lack of any heroic or disciplined 
standards. He is mildly vain and scarcely realises that 
she has married not to keep Plas Einon, but to hand it 
on, free of debt, unmortgaged, so that an Einon-Thomas 
may rule where an Einon-Thomas has ruled for centuries. 
The 


Dickie, bored and restless with the slow country 


The tragedy marches with deadly decision. son Is 
born. 
life and his ageing wife, comes across an old friend, “ Flash” 
Krank. Frank helps him to spend his money, and to raise 
more money to spend. The end then is inevitable. 
Ilicare Dickie not 
pleasure, but for the House. 


Gwen- 


has married for her happiness or his 
He threatens the security 
of the House : he must go. One quotation must suflice to 
show the power of Miss Vaughan’s writing. At a 
old lover, dances with him, and 


dreams ; here is the wakening from the dream : 


loeal 


ball Gwenllian meets an 


To steady her sight, that had become blurred, she fixed her eyes 
on the first man before her. He was insignificant, not 
worth a glance, but he would serve her turn. His chest was fiat. 
his slender shoulders sloped, and his mouth was too soft and small 
for a man’s mouth. 


she saw 


There was scarcely any colour in his face, and 
his little moustache and-eyebrows were pale as straw. He had bluc 
eves of the light shade she disliked. They were at present blood- 
shot. He'd been drinking too much champagne, she told herself. 
He looks the sort of poor weak thing who'd drink. Suddenly he 
returned her stare and scowled ; 


So Dickie Even those who prefer 
fiction less disciplined than this will scarcely be able to 


and she knew him. 


gets his sentence. 
resist the fascination of Gwenllian’s strong, simple figure 
drawn in the great tradition of heroic tragedy. 

Richard SUNNE 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Wife and Child. By Eveanor Rem. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Maids and Mistresses. By Brarrice Kran Seymour. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Public Affaires. By Bareara Worstey-Goucn. Gollanez. 
7s. 6d. 


The House by the Bay. By Roserr Garnorne-Harpy. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Devil’s Tor. By Davin Linpsay. Heinemann. 7s. 64d. 

Czardas. By Jeno Herta. Translated by Warre B. WELLS. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

A Modern Hero. By Louis Bromrieip. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


There are some novelists whose treatment of their personages 
bears a strong resemblance to the methods of the medixval 
witch; first they make a rudimentary wax figure and then 
proceed to stick it full of pins. Such, for instance, is the technique 
of Richard Aldington ; while Miss Reid, the author of 4 Wife and 
Child, a book not unlike The Colonel's Daughter, goes to work 
with finer-fingered feminine savagery. ‘The result, if it achieves 
nothing else, shows how cloquently woman can hate woman. 

Sheer hatred gives the novel its coherence. It is the story of 
an odious suburban clan into whose midst the wife and child of 
an artist brother are precipitated by that brother’s sudden 
demise. His wife is reported to have been a cook; Mother, 
bedridden and almost senile, Father, good-natured but somewhat 
foolish, their three detestable daughters and horrid daughter-in- 
law sit round variously ruminating the unwelcome news. Mother, 
on the whole, takes it best : 


The hand that Father was not holding moved teward the grapes. 
She withdrew her other hand from Father and tremblingly detached 
a grape and put it into her large mouth. As she munched, the big 
pale globes of her prominent eyes gazed emptily at the family. She 
had the look of an old battered and unresponsive idol. . . . 

“A wife and child.” said Sybil on a deep organ note. ... “A 
cook,” said Sybil. Mother's tears dried up as though suddenly and 
blisteringly damned at the source. She rolled her eyes towards Sybil 
and regarded her for a space with the sort of cold round stare an 
octopus might be imagined giving its destined prey. The fumes of 
old battles seemed to sidle almost palpably down the air. 

* Very nice girls, cooks,” quavered Mother belligerently. 


Indeed, Mother is the only character in the entire narrative 
for whom it is possible to experience a gleam of liking. ‘The 
wife herself, though conceived as sympathetic, remains in spite 
of everything a lay figure, and the other personages are shadowy 
or distinct in proportion as the author's hatred is vague or vivid. 

Savagely humorous at moments the book is; whereas Maids 
and Mistresses, by Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour is innocent of 
humour in any form—even in the form of self-criticism. <A 
lengthy, subdued, earnest-toned affair: across five hundred and 
ninety ample pages the reader follows the footsteps of Sally Dunn, 
a charming but rather colourless little maid-servant. With Sally 
he peeps interminably through the keyhole. Not that Sally 
would, in fact, have stooped so low——-she is “ one of nature’s 
ladies,” after all—-but things have a way of happening when she 
is about. And through Sally's eves and Sally’s deprecating ears 

she seems to inspire confidence in those who employ her and 
their finest rows are usually staged in her vicinity—he learns 
the momentous secrets of several ménages, before qualifying to 
become the spectator of her own life. 

Poor Sally! She often blushes to the point of tears, since her 
creator is nothing if not * frank,” and perpetual disillusionment 
attends her progress. Marriages totter and crash while she looks 
on; and the only comfort one can find for the luckless girl is 
that she should have fallen into the kindly clutches of Mrs. Kean 
Seymour and escaped the frolicsome claws of Miss Worsley- 
Gough. Gravely as her innocence was often wounded in the 
milieu of Mrs. Kean Seymour's Hansons and Yorkes, she was 
not condemned to bring in early morning tea, her cheeks tingling 
with this type of conversation : 


“Don’t you feel conscience-stricken when you think of me?” 

“Never, darling. And I think of you constantly.” 

“But you've smirched my fair name. Don’t forget that you've 
seduced me, Nigel.” 

*T admit I'm fairly absent-minded, but I'm really not likely to 
forget that. My poor little tarnished trophy. . : 


Sally would have professed herself “ not amused,” and, for 
different reasons, that verdict has one’s support. ‘The best thing 


about Public Affaires is the tithe—it so wittily sets the tone of 


_ the succeeding chapters. 


With Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, Sally would have been quite safe. 
His new novel describes the same world as its predecessor and is 
written with the same careful lack of emphasis. ‘The method is, 
if anything, too restrained; vulgarity and false emotionalism 
have been excluded, but, like the malevolent fairies in the tale, 
have revenged themselves by a characteristic parting shot. They 
cannot deprive the novelist of his good taste, but they have added 
an acrimonious proviso that his exercise of it shall occasionally 
border on the insipid; that the inhabitants of The House by the 
Bay—that elegant English Colonial mansion, situated in the 


remote territory of. ** New Berkshire *"—though observed with 


bland shrewdness as they come and go, shall somehow suggest 


the courtiers of Sleeping Beauty. 

A cobweb here and there is not unpleasant ; and within their 
limits Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s personages are real, unpretentious 
and rather likable. Mrs. Bones and Miss Flick are especially 
good, the last being an agreeably Dickensian figure—she might 
have fitted very well into the pages of Dombey—who has a 
habit of italicising key-words by spelling them out in the approved 
phonetic fashion : 

“ What do you think of this talk about the mist?” said Eliza 
to Miss Flick. 
* What do I think, dearie ? S2T-U-F, stuff, that’s what I think |” 

A sound criticism, incidentally, of the next book ; Mr. Lindsay's 
enormous Devil's Tor has as its setting a moor and moorland 
mist, with craggy shapes looming up amid the drizzle. The 
narrative begins in a terrific thunderstorm ; a young woman and 
an older man are on the road, and the young woman expresses 
her conviction that there is an ancient tomb hidden beneath 
the Tor. At this moment —or, to be exact, six pages later——a 
thunderbolt demolishes the mass of rock and exposes a mysterious 
staircase into the hill. Her companion ventures down the follow- 
ing morning, and enjoys a strange glimpse of another life. Then, 
as opportunely, an earthquake blocks the passage ; and the 
novel——chapter eight—is under way. 

Stuff? Unfortunately, one must answer ves—unfortunately, 
since Mr. Lindsay, in happier moments, shows an undoubted, 
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though ponderous, skill in the use of words. Imagine a Brocken 
Orgy at which Villiers de l'Isle-Adam—not the story-teller but 
the poet who wrote Axél—dances hand in hand with Sheridan 
Le Panu. . . . The resulting effect is wild and phantasmagoric ; 
and an element of sheer “ stuff,’ which one cannot deny, is 
relieved by odd touches of poetic beauty. Devil's Tor seems as 
indigestible as a roc’s egg; but parts, when one has cracked the 
shell, are excellent. ( 

Czardas, too, has its own streaks of egregious silliness. An 
airman, invalided out of the Austrian army—he was shot down 
and has spent many months in hospital—returns broken-spirited 
to ordinary life, still pursued by the -creatures of his disordered 
brain. He drifts into a furtive cheap hotel and, though he longs 
to rebuild his former existence and hates with an intensity of 
loathing his squalid room, finds that all initiative has drained 
away and that brandy and dreams of the past are his only 
comfort. 

So he cogitates and boozes vaguely hour by hour; old loves 
and old passions return ‘to his bed. Or gets up and wanders 
moodily about the town, looking for the traces of a vanished 
past. In the end, he overtakes an impertant survivor; a little 
girl, whom he had idolised when he was a child, has made her 
name as a fashionable cocolfe. . . . Some sentimentality and more 
wool-gathering. The atmosphere of this perverse and tormented 
story might be compared to that of Heine’s Florentine* Nights, 
considerably vulgarised for the purposes of a German film. But 
Jeno Heltm, alas, is not Heine; and it takes genius to ride a 
nightmare past the winning-post. 

In conclusion, an extremely solid slice of life; by no means 
one of those delicate transparent slivers that English novelists 
have a way of serving up, but a substantial slab of contemporary 
Americana, packed with incident and heavily flavoured with the 
air of doom. On the penultimate page A Modern Hero * slays ” 
his wife, and on the first—the same hero, but then a circus-boy— 
is seen creeping from the bedroom of the girl who is afterwards 
to bear him a bastard son. He himself is the bastard child of a 
Jewish financier ; and finance blindly seething in his blood—his 
mother is a trainer of performing leopards and thus helps to 
confirm his predatory instincts—drives him towards the bad 
eminence from which he tumbles. 

The book is very long, but very thorough. Twenty-Four Hours 
was more convincing as a novel; but A Modern Hero can be 
recommended as a tour de force. Above all, it is an achievement 
in compression ; enough material has been poured into the mould 
to provide the substance of half a dozen slighter stories. A 
Modern Hero has some of the virtues of An American Tragedy, 
but eschews the extreme shoddiness of its narrative method. 

Prerer QUENNELL. 


a 


MR. CHESTERTON’S CHAUCER 


Chaucer. By G. K. Cursterron. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


As a critic Mr. Chesterton has been underrated. It is true 
he is not a “ scientific ” critic ; his criticism is a series of acute 
impressions on individual authors, rather than a logical, intel- 
lectual system, complete with its own categories and catch- 
words. But it is none the worse for that. After all, the aim of 
criticism is to make one appreciate good writing. And the 
peculiar, essential qualification of the critic is a just and catholic 
taste: the power to detect what is good, and to isolate, and 
convey to the reader, the particular qualities that go to make 
it so. Without this flair, no amount of systematic logic or 
original theory is of any value, because it is founded on the 
wrong premises. There is no more value in a criticism, however 
logical and brilliant, that sets out to prove that Paradise Lost was 
a bad poem than there is in a medical diagnosis that set out to 
prove that cancer was a mild disease. It is the distinguishing 
mark of the great English critics, Dryden, Lamb, Hazlitt, that 
they had this flair; and to a greater degree than almost any 
modern critic it is the distinguishing mark of Mr. Chesterton. 
Like them he has evolved no new system of incomprehensible 


critical values and unpleasing critical terminology ; but, like’ 


them, he knows a good thing when he sees it. 

Of course, his sympathies have their limitations; his dislike 
of pessimism did, for a time at least, make him blind to the 
splendour of Hardy’s genius. But on the whole his appreciation 
is extraordinarily catholic ; his little book on Victorian literature 
is equally and discriminatingly appreciative of Carlyle and Arnold, 
Tennyson, Swinburne and Fitzgerald. And he does not only 


appreciate them; he picks out to praise exactly those qualities 
of style and standpoint which give each his especial place in 
the temple of letters. If all their works were lost amyone who 
had read Mr. Chesterton’s brief sentences on them would have 
caught an authentic whiff of their individuality. 

But, and this perhaps accourtts for his lack of recognition, 
Mr. Chesterton is not primarily a critic. He is a thinker, even 
a preacher : with his gospel too much at heart to be long absent 
from his lips. He enjoys books; he has a natural genius for 
perceiving what is good in them; but they are interesting to 
him in the first place in so far as they express a point of view. 
And he is more concerned to expound their author’s view of life 
and compare it with Mr. Chesterton’s own than to discuss their 
specifically literary qualities. 

This is especially true when he is writing of an author with 
whose point of view he is in natural sympathy, Dickens or Brown- 
ing. And it is more than ever true when he writes on Chaucer. 
For Chaucer is the one great English writer of that medizval 
period, which is to Mr. Chesterton the golden age of history. 
From a literary point of view, this has its disadvantages. - For 
one thing, he does not write so much about Chaucer’s literary 
side as we should like. We are disappointed of that acute 
analysis of his author’s actual style which he gave us in his 
book on Browning, or of his author’s characters that he gave us 
in his book on Dickens. Moreover, he looks on Chaucer so much 
as a typical representative of his age and country that he tends, 
at times, to lose sight of his personal qualities, those minor, 
unforgettable idiosyncrasies, unique to himself and owing nothing 
to external forces, which give him individuality. 

For example, Mr. Chesterton is no doubt right in insisting 
that Chaucer's sceptical reflection on the fate of Palamon’s soul 
after death is not the sign of religious infidelity that it would be 
to-day. But Chaucer, though possibly a devout, was not a 
spiritual nature. And the lines do breathe a gentle flippancy, 
which gives them their charm, and which Mr. Chesterton, in 
his anxiety to point out the universal religious conviction held 
in the fifteenth century, seems to ignore. Again he uses Chaucer’s 
humour to show his Englishness; the Nonne priest’s tale, he 
says, could not have been written by a Frenchman. As a matter 
of fact, tales just like it were written all over Europe at that 
period ; and Chaucer’s peculiar brand of irony and commonsense 
has many more parallels in the land of Montaigne than the land 
of Dickens. 

But in spite of these small blemishes a page of Mr. Chesterton's 
is far more illuminating than most of the books of Chaucer’s 
other critics put together. He brings out more forcibly than 
ayyone has before the scale of Chaucer's genius; the fact that 
with all his playfulness and simplicity he was a poet in the grand 
manner, as much in that profound, sunlit philosophy which is 
the foundation of his humour as in his moments of stark, massive 
tragedy ; and that if he chose the level trodden causeway through 
the midst of life, it was not for want of realising the heights and 
depths above and below him. 

It is in this combination of commonsense point of view with 
literary genius on the grand scale that Mr. Chesterton rightly 
sees the peculiar secret of Chaucer's greatness. And here we 
come to the foundation of his general thesis ; which is that such 
a combination could only have been possible in the medizeval 
world. In no other civilisation has man had room to develop 
himself on so many sides while yet organising his life in a firm 
and harmonious order; and, Mr. Chesterton thinks, such depth 
and sanity will not be possible again in literature till we have 
returned to the ideal of the middle ages. 

Mr. Chesterton pleads his case with an enchanting brilliance 
and fire and, it must be added, fairness. He says, indeed, that 
Catholics know “ by a sort of convergent commonsense ” that 
Shakespeare was a Catholic, apparently forgetting that many 
Protestants and ignostics have claimed Shakespeare for them- 
selves with equal confidence and an equal lack of certain evidence. 
But this is almost the only place where party spirit has blinded 
his eyes. All the same, his general position is a controversial 
one. It may indeed be true that Chaucer owes the merit of his 
point of view to the civilisation in which he lived. It may also 
be true that if that civilisation had gone on till to-day we should 
all of us be much happier and better. But it did not go on. 
And one cannot help wondering if this does not mean that it had 
some fundamental defect and that, in point of fact, that very 
unyielding orderliness for which Mr. Chesterton so admires it 
was not an unsuitable structure for the shifting, changing, 
developing material of human nature. The guilds may have 
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provided a juster economic system than modern capitalism ; 
but it was a system too rigid to adapt itself to the development 
that took place in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
‘feudal system, too, may have provided juster social relations than 
were*possible in the chaos of to-day. But the feudal system was 
strictly bound to the commands of a static, agricultural com- 
munity. Finally, medizval intellectual outlook with all its 
brilliance and elevation could not adapt itself to assimilate the 
enormous complexity of ideas and facts that poured into the 
human mind with the Renaissance. Human life is a fluid force ; 
the views of the middle ages were rigid and static. And in the 
end, objectionable though the idea may be to academic thinkers, 
whether of thirteenth century England or of twentieth century 
Russia, the fluid force will inevitably break the rigid and static 
system to bits. 

However, such a view cannot but seem cloudy and cowardly 
to so gallant a champion of his faith as Mr. Chesterton. And so 
infeetious is his confidence, so generous his sympathies and so 
witty his pen that while one is reading his pages one feels 
it to be cloudy and cowardly too. 

Davip CEcIL. 


LONDON 


City of Encounters. By Tuomas Burke. Constable. | 8s. 6d. 
London. 


In City of Encounters Mr. Burke continues the description of 
London life begun in The Wind and the Rain. He writes still 
in the first person, but more about others and less about himself. 
One chapter, “ A Nest of Singing Birds,” resumes the youthful 
narrative and gives his adventures in a literary agency, where 
as the modest author of a few stories he made his first appearance 
wearing a school cap and was kept waiting while the staff looked 
for a Mr. Burke who had an appointment. Afterwards he had 
shy glimpses of Edward Thomas, H. G. Wells, Prince Kropotkin 
and Theodore Dreiser; he lost lunch-hours poring over a new 
manuscript from one of these gods ; he wrote poems of his own. 
This fragment of autobiography has the attractive qualities of 
Mr. Burke’s earlier writings about himself—a blend of shyness 
and candour and clear-sighted romanticism. 

But for the most part in his new book Mr. Burke loses himself 
in London—if * lose’ is the right word for a man who knows 
his way about as Mr. Burke does. He walks as naturally about 
London as many people do in the country. The big sights, 
famous buildings and picturesque dead-ends do not interest him ; 
monuments are as boring as the monumental spirit they enshrine. 
He prefers the street corner, the public house, the assorted row 
of shops. His attitude, indeed, is the old one of the artist, that 
what is lasting and profound in life is the commonplace. London 
is of all great cities the most commonplace. Even its beauties, 
except for the parks and squares and a few preserved neighbour- 
hoods and buildings, are commonplace—to the immediate eye 
at any rate. “Let the American criticism be granted,” Mr. 
Burke says, “that London is dirty, ungainly and hopelessly 
behind the age.” 


By H. G. Corner. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


And still London is a great city. Still it has something that slips 
past the judgment and censure of its most exacting critics and 
leaves them admiring. Dickens had all the worst faults of all the 
most Inept novelists, but still, when his critics have damned him to 
the end of their breath. their last gasp is a gloria. So with London, 
which the novels of Dickens, in their splendid profligacy, 
exemplify. Ugly it may be to some minds ; 
its unrelated ardour and profusion. But London is a work of art 
created by generations of minds, and a work of art, though it may 
defy all the laws of the sublime and beautiful, is yet greater than 
beauty. 


exasperating, too, in 


Here, rather curiously, Mr. Burke contradicts his meaning by 
the terms of his expression ; for what he means, presumably, is 
that London, like a Dickens novel, is less a work of art than a 
work of genius. London most certainly is not a work of art: 
those who prefer architecture to life are always telling us so in 
terms of varying stridency. London has neither the unity nor 


the unchangeability of a work of art. There are streets in London * 


which change their character so completely in mist and sunshine 
that, relying on memory, one may easily lose one’s way from 
a vagary of the weather. If there is any one quality of townscape 
commen to all parts of London, north or south of the river, it is 
the severe line of smoky identical houses with clustered or branch- 
ing iron chimneys. On a wet day Queen’s Road, Battersea, is 


one of the most desolate streets in the world—a positive and 
almost frightening desolation. Round the river and at places 
by the railways the monotonous dark expanse and severe outline 
of walls and windowless buildings can produce tremendous effects. 
In the drab region of King’s Cross you get this extraordinary 
unexpected severity for half a mile along the high-walled York 
Road, where it runs towards Camden Town through railway 
sidings and above them ; so that in the evening when the road 
itself is in shadow the sun slants overhead on clouds of shifting 
opal steam and a distant cliff of buildings. Mr. Burke confesses 
that there are roads in London where he has never dared to go, 
such is their forbidding personality; and anyone who knows 
London at all in the sense that he does will understand him. 

Most of his chapters describe people he has met in London, 
and known well : a curio-dealer in Theobald’s Road, the orchestra 
of a defunct music-hall, Charlie Chaplin, a girl in a lodging-house, 
and several others. They are for him the true Cockney. The 
long sketch of Chaplin is the most intimate description of him 
we have had, and yet it lacks something which Mr. Burke has 
managed to put into the other characters of his book. He hates 
wealth and pretension and the lives of the conventionally 
successful ; one feels that he does not quite forgive Charlie his 
money and success. His portrait of the curio-dealer is richer 
and more amusing, and assumes almost mythological proportions, 
Commonplace and eccentric mean for him in the end much the 
same thing. His book is a vindication of London and of Cockney 
life. 

Mr. Corner’s historical sketch of London falls rather flat after 
Mr. Burke. It is a useful and compact narrative of facts, but 
misses the life of the town, which for Mr. Burke is all-important. 
So many buildings have been built and lived in and pulled down 
that the catalogue of “ historic sites” is apt to be as oppres- 
sive as a spreading cemetery. Still Mr. Corner knows what 
he is writing about, is remarkably thorough, and avoids 
sentimentality. 


SKALD ! 


Heimskringla, or The Lives of the Norse Kings. By 
SnorRE Strur.ason. Edited with notes by ERLING MONSEN, 
and translated into English with the assistance of A. H. 
Smirg. Heffer. 18s. 

During the last few years there has been a noticeable increase 
of Scandinavian translations—a third attempt, as it were, to 
capture the English mind. The first wave of interest began with 
Laing and Dasent. The second owed its strength to the poetic 
enthusiasm of William Morris. But there seems something in 
the genius of the English race which rejects its Nordic ancestry 
of imagination, and some secret instinct to hide the Anglo-Saxon 
bondage. Mr. Arthur Machen and others have detected the Celtic 
strata in this country, but few, if we except Mr. Gordon Bottomley, 
have disturbed the dragon of Beowulf. On the other hand, 
Scandinavia renews itself in its racial mythology and history. 

This new translation of the Heimskringla revives the question 
—Are we repelled by the strict convention of a semi-archaic 
style ? There are lovers of Middle English words and noun- 
compounds, but the majority are enraged by words such as ** bane”’ 
* garth,” ** well-waxen.”” Even the fine novels of Sigrid Undset, 
for instance, with their realistic treatment of medieval Norway, 
are cluttered with “e’en,” “ forsooth,” “by my _troth.” 
This translation of Snorre Sturlason is less stylistic than the 
poetic translations of William Morris and Magnusson, and it 
seems churlish to complain—Mr. Smith, in fact, has hit on some 
lusty Yorkshire words; but one wonders whether a straight- 
forward version might not have been more effective. For the main 
interest of Snorre Sturlason is not his quaintness but his astonishing 
insight and method—astonishing for the thirteenth century. 

The learned introduction scarcely brings out for the ordinary 
reader the real romance of Sturlason’s attitude. He was a romantic, 
like Sir Walter Scott, and at the same time the pioneer of modern 
history. The Iceland and Norway of his time were feudal, inter- 
necine, but he looked back to the heroic period and attempted 
to revive the sagas. He even called his house Valhalla. To-day 
the sagas still seem to fascinate Scandinavia, but to us it must be 
confessed that their hacking and hewing, their stout blows, 
become laborious unless we study their wonderful technique of 
storytelling, their shaping of character by event. Sturlason’s 
History of the Norse Kings, however, is close to that conception 
of history from which we have not escaped. Historically he 
showed the rise of kingship as opposed to the claims of the nobles. 
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and revealing picture of post-war Europe.”’ 


H. W. Nrvinson: ‘‘A work of extra- 
ordinary value at the present time.” 
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AN ENGLISH 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


SITUATED ON A BEAUTIFUL 
HILL-SIDE NEAR THE SEA 











KINMEL SCHOOL 


ABERGELE, DENBIGHSHIRE 
Here boys receive instruction specially 
career whilst enjoying the advantage 
of the Public School tradition. 
Parents are invited to inspect, or to send for 


Prospectus to the Bursar, 


Chairman of Council : | 1 2 0 


LORD TEYNHAM, | GUINEAS 
per annum 





Headmaster : 
Mr. R. A. GORDON 
CANE, B.Sc. 





calculated to fit them for a business _ 








By the author of “that 
great and compelling 
book’’—The Forge... . 


THE STORE 


by T. S. STRIBLING 


The many thousands who read The 
Forge (one of the Book Society’s most 
successful choices) will remember 
that outstanding personality Colonel 
Miltiades Vaiden. Mr. Stribl ng now 
introduces him and his family into the 
changed world brought about by the 
altered treatment of the negro. As in 
The Forge the quality of writing and 
characterisation make this new book 
true and unforgettable. 85. 6d. net 








Second Large Edition 


MAIDS & 
MISTRESSES 


by BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 








“As secure of immor- 
tality as the manuscript 
of Thucydides. .. .” 


GALLIPOLI 


by Brig.-Gen. ASPINALL-OGLANDER 


Outspoken, readable and vivid—‘ in 
these pages’’ says The Times “the 
survivors w:!l almost live through their 
campaign again ’’—this final volume 
of the official history has been hailed 
as one of the most important contr! bu- 
tions to the literature of war. In the 
words of Compton Mackenzie it is 
“as secure of tmmortality as the 
manuscript of Thucydides.” 

Daily Mai/. \n great demand at all 
libraries and bookshops. ISs. met 
Maps, in separate case, 45. 6d. net 
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Like most recent historians; the old Icelander ignored the common 
folk. In drawing on saga poems and oral tradition he compared 
and sifted his material, but history to him was not merely dates 
and crowns. He brings us the excitement of reality. To us the 
real interest of his ‘book is the thoroughness with which we are 
brought at once into a small, compact world of real men and 
women. Here are shipping, cutting of corn, disputes at assemblies, 
kings thumping the festive board with real fists. We can hear the 
timber bulwarks of London Bridge crack as the ship ropes of the 
invaders are tautened by the rowers. We can hear the pagan 
bonders heckling Hacon, the Christian king. The history of 
St. Olav is Sturlason’s masterpiece. He shows us how the king 
in exile and adversity turned to saintliness, and he ignores the 
wildness of hagiology. 


Then the king began to run his hands round the boy’s neck and 
rubbed long at the boil until the lad opened his mouth. The king 
then took a loaf and broke it up and laid the bits in a shape of a cross 
in his hand ; he then put it in the boy’s mouth and he swallowed 
it down. After that all the ache went out of the boil and in a few 
days he was quite well. bis mother was very glad, as were the boy’s 
other kinsmen and acquaintances. At first it was held that King 
Olav had good leech hands, as they say of those men who have great 
skill that they have good hands. But afterwards, when his mirac'es 
were commonly known, it was reckoned as a true miracle. 


In such he not only expressed the modern, rationalistic mind, 
but perhaps that concrete pagan mind which was disrupted by 
the fantasticality of medieval religion. 

Yet Sturlason is not without his wonders, set down with the 
brevity of a true chronicler. What passion is hidden in this 
strange story of King Harald Hairhair and his grief for Snaefrid, 
his wife ! 


Afterwards Snaefrid died, but the colour of her skin never faded 
and she was as rosy as before when she lived. The king always sat 
over her and thought that she would come to life again, and thus 
it went on for three winters that he sorrowed over her death and all 
the people of his land sorrowed over his delusion. And to stop 
this delusion Torleiv the Wise came to his help ; he did it with pru- 
dence, in that he spoke to him first with soft words, saying, “ It is 
not strange, O king, that thou shouldst remember so bright and noble 
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on New London and Newer York 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Cr. 8vo. 6/- net. = 
Mr. Chesterton is apparently ubiquitous. He is 3 
commonly to be seen in most departments of life, =z 
but here he appears in unexpected circumstances: 
witness and critic of the most modern symptoms | 
in the most modern circles. Fashions in dress and ZW 
in drink, fashions in “‘ morality” and in ‘‘ marriage ’— = 
these for London. Fashions in business and boot- = 
legging—for New York. And for London, New York, | 
the Sitwells and others there is comment on modern 
forms of poetry, fiction and politics. = 
3 
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A Reeall to Dante 
By ALICE CURTAYNE. 


Cr. 8vo. With 5 Illustrations. 6/- net. 
The author attacks the common prejudice against 
Dante and bids the ordinary reader take heart; for 
if the poet cannot be understood apart from the faith 
in which his work is rooted, he can be read and 
enjoyed without a vast equipment of scholarship. 
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a woman and honour her with down and goodly web as she bade thee. 
But thy honour and hers is still less than it seems, in that she has lain 
for a long while in the same clothes, and it is fitter that she should 
be raised and the clothes changed under her.” But as soon as she 
was raised from the bed, so there arose from the body a rotten and 
loathsome smell and all kinds of evil stink ; speedily a funeral bale 
was then made and she was burned . . . She sank into ashes, and 
the king came to his wits. ° 


In this he belongs to his age, and leaves us with a winter’s tale 
of an Icelandic fireside. AusTIN CLARKE. 


LITTLE *“TECS HAVE LITTLE 


CROOKS ... 


Have His Carcase. By Dororuy Sayers. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 


The Man without a Face. By Ciirron Rowsins. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 


The Body in the Car. By Arrnuvur Hopces. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


The Tragedy of X. By Banrnapsy Ross. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
The Loose Rib. 


The Missing Partner. By H. M. Sreruenson. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


By AusTeEN ALLEN. Bles. 7s. 6d. 


The Division Bell Mystery. By ELten Witxkinson. Harrap. 


7s. 6d. 


Tales from Two Pockets. By Kare. Capex. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

A detective should have something of the god about him. 
It was the divine, aloof, condescending quality in the old great 
ones of Poe, Gaboriau, Wilkie Collins and Sherlock Holmes that 
made their adventures so glamorously irresistible. A writer of 
detective stories might have a style as brilliant as Poe's, as 
consummately competent as Collins’s, as pompously absurd as 
Doyle’s—it did not matter: what mattered was whether he 
gave us a detective whom we could worship. That is why the 
great majority of modern writers in this kind most lamentably 
fail. We do not even respect, let alone worship, the detectives. 
The men argue with us; are not even our equals there. The 
exceptions are few, though striking. Miss Sayers’s man is the 
only conspicuous exception in this bundle, quite casually collected, 
of recent thrillers. Lord Peter is a sort of Hermes of the criminal- 
detection Olympus—apparently more persiflage than pursuer, 
but definitely not of our clay. Have His Carcase, in its careful 
elaboration, its excellent portrayal of character, its style at once 
friendly and dignified, can go beside Miss Sayers’s other books ; 
beside Mr. J. J. Conington’s; beside Wilkie Collins’s. The rest 
of the English authors are pretty poor going. The best is certainly 
Mr. Austen Allen, whose very title exposes an ingenuity which 
could not be put to better use than in the writing of this kind of 
fiction: Mr. Allen is, however, a shade too inclined to leave too 
many loose ends about, and to drop a character when it becomes 
too much trouble to continue investigation. Mr. Ross is 
theatrically ineffective—all his American “ bulls” bark or 
bellow; Mr. Robbins is elaborately null—his villain has a face ; 
and Mr. Hodges’s tale of German spies in the Paris of 1914 has 
an interest almost entirely topographical—his scoundrel! is 
obvious and sympathetic from the first appearance. It is no 
doubt natural that Miss Wilkinson should think the ringing of 
the division bell is a sign of crime, but no one outside the sacred 
rank of the £400-a-year could get any thrill out of her story, 
while Mr. Stephenson’s efforts to hide the murderer of the missing 
partner are almost as futile as the murderer’s efforts to hide the 
corpse. Remains Mr. Capek. The quality of his admirable 
short stories can best be gauged by a quotation : 


““We have no evidence as to that,” demurred the magistrate. 
** Nobody heard you utter the incriminating expression. It’s no use, 
Mr. Havlene, I shall have to acquit you.” Whereupon he pro- 
nounced judgment accordingly. “And I beg to give notice of 
appeal against the acquittal,” Havlene burst forth, snatched 
up the cage containing the bird and rushed out of court, nearly 
weeping with rage. 


That is the kind of thing which excites the jaded reader of 
English crime-stories. Mr. Capek is no ordinary maker of 
criminal cross-words; his tales have humour, caprice, human 
ingenuity and an irony which can take its author as its object. 
An exciting, entrancing little book. 
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Faster 
to the 
Glorious 
Firth 


Glasgow men will tell you it’s worth while living in Glasgow if it’s only 
for the sake of being near the Firth of Clyde. Threading their way through 
the lochs go the best passenger steamers in the world, whose daily excursions 
(never out of smooth water and cheap beyond all imagining) carry off half 
the population of the resorts every day. Yachtsmen know where beauty 
is and where smooth-water sailing is and have chosen the Clyde as their home. 
With accelerated services to Glasgow (20-25 minutes from most places) a 
holiday on the Firth of Clyde is still more easy-to come by, and with 
Holiday Return Tickets the fares are surprisingly low. Try the Firth of 
Clyde for a holiday. 


Obtain a copy of L M S Scottish Holiday Resorts and Apartments Guide—post free 3d., 
fron LMS Stations, Offices and Bookstalls. 


HOLIDAY TICKETS. ‘This year Holiday Return Tickets offering 
very generous concessions will again be issued. Get a copy of 


“LM S$ Cheap Fares” and Illustrated Folder (free) 
at any LM § Station, Town Office or Agency. 
Tourist Tickets—-May to October. Cheap 


i Week-End Tickcts throughout the year ¢ . 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 




























q MASTER: RCRAFT ¢ 


IT BOOKCASE 


OOK LOVERS should send for 

particulars of the “Mastercraft” 
Unit Bookcase. It is handsomely 
designed, always complete, and 
more sections can be added as 
your library increases. Made in 
different sizes to suit varying 
heights of books. Supplied with 
plain glass doors or leaded lights. 
British Made. 


Bradford, 18th March, 1932. 
Dear Sirs,—I have received my Bookc sé 
this morning all safe and sound, thanking 
you very much. Itisa splendid piece of 
furniture. I am highly satis fied— 


MAST ERCRAFT 
PORTABLE SHELVING 














This is the perfect 
shelving for every 
library, private or 
public, small or large. 
Add more bays es you 
add more books. Rigid 
handsome, inexpensive 
an easily erected. 
Varying sizes for 
small or large books. 
Adjustable shelves. 
All parts standardised. 
: SOLE 
IPMEN 


EQU T 
BRITISH MADE be 
British Craftsmen. 


Write for Illustrated List No, 31. 


DWARF FULL 
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£3.17.6 £4. 17. g¢ EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 
@ (Boek, 10/-) (Back, 17/6) 62. Cannonstlonvon @ 


Other designs from 35/- TELE Pr 
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“The coolest & freshest Tobacco 
that I have experienced. 


“« Hearly congratulations on the excellent quality and 
‘method of packing your Barneys Tobacco. It is 


ec 


the coolest and freshest smoke that I have experi- 
enced. Furst-grade Tobacco in this country is about 


“2/6 per pound, but I prefer to spend that amount 
“for two ounces of Barneys. 
“I bought a tin the other day which was obviously 


“e 


old stock as it did not have any voucher inside 


‘and it was as fresh as could be desired. May 


“your firm have every success in the future.” 


(The original letter from a Barneys smoker in the Transvaa! 


can be inspected.) 


If you filled your pouch in the Barneys Factory, you 
would have no advantage over the man who buys his 
Barneys in Johannesburg—or St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Barneys, in its ‘EverFresu”’ Tin, is Factory-fresh 
wherever you buy it. 


Here is a Barneys smoker who writes from a country which 
itself produces Tobacco so cheaply that a pound costs lit more 
than a 2-oz. Tin of Barneys But he prefers Barne. because 
wt Barneys and becauss j h * Bart ieyvs } Savs 1s 
the freshest smoke that he has expert enced,’ yet it ] to travel 
6,000 miles and more by sea and nd to reach him: acr the 
Equator; through the dry heat of the South African veldt 


There are three ¥& Barn s strengths, all very good, each 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH HUMANIST 

John of Salisbury. By Ciemenr C. J. Wess. 
Mediaval Churchmen Series. Methuen. 6s. 

It was right and fitting that Dr. Clement Webb, the learned 
editor of the Policraticus and the Metalogicon, should contribute 
the life of John of Salisbury to this series. No one could be 
better qualified to trace the career and expound the philosophy 
of that remarkable Englishman, the pupil of Abelard, the friend 
of Becket and Breakspear, the secretary of Archbishop Theobald, 
and, * by the Grace of God and St. Thomas,” Bishop of Chartres. 
Though John of Salisbury may not have been the first English- 
man to gain some sort of fumbling contact with Greek culture 
after the murk of the Dark Ages had lifted, we cannot deny to 
him the noble title of the first English humanist. Adelard of 
Bath was a mathematician, and lacked the true humanistic 
temperament, with which John was amply endowed. In the 
literature of the Little Renaissance the Policraticus and the 
Metalogicon will always occupy a prominent place. In _ the 
earlier work there is to be found a conspectus of life in terms of 
philosophy, the range of subjects including church government 
and simony, forest laws and astrology, royal prerogatives and the 
ethics of military service ; the Metalogicon is a closely reasoned 
plea for the study of logic. Both these books were addressed to 
Thomas Becket, and in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, is a copy of the Policraticus which Dr. Montagu 
James has identified as the actual copy sent by John, then in 
Canterbury, to Thomas, absent- with Henry II at the siege of 
Toulouse. How far the future saint and martyr was influenced 
by the views of his more cool-blooded friend it would be difficult 
to say. He must certainly have discerned in those erudite pages 
many arguments confirming him in his resistance to the despotic 
arrogance of his sovereign, but it may be doubted whether the 
counsels of moderation, patience and fortitude which he found 
there made any more impression on his natural impetuosity than 
did the verbal exhortations of John himself at more than one 
point of his career. 

Apart from his importance as a pioneer of humanism, as a 
thinker, and as a churchman, John of Salisbury is a fascinating 
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figure. His life was shot through with vivid colour from his 
childhood, when he was sent to learn his psalter from a priest 
who dabbled in necromancy, to his fifth decade, when he was one 
of the witnesses of the last tempestuous interview between 
Becket and the four knights, and actually within the precincts of 
Canterbury Cathedral, if not within sight of the high altar, when 
the martyrdom was consummated. Most of his “ contacts ” 
were interesting and memorable. Though he himself never 
mastered Greek—as the pseudo-Greek titles of his two principal 
works attest—he was, to coin a term, Greek-conscious. He 
numbered among his correspondents John Sarrazin, “ one of the 
very few men in Western Europe at that time who were con- 
versant with Greek,” and he lived awhile in Apulia, where the 
language was still spoken, and where a learned Archdeacon was 
then employed in translating books from Greek into Latin. Like 
most of his contemporaries, John had to depend on such trans- 
lations for his knowledge of Hellenic philosophy, but his range 
of classical reading was extraordinarily wide, and in one respect 
he was five centuries ahead of the later Renaissance scholars— 
he had seen a copy of Petronius’s Supper of Trimatchio, of which 
there is no mention elsewhere earlier than 1650. 

Dr. Webb stresses the typically English make-up of John of 
Salisbury, his imperturbability, his good nature, his sense of 
humour, his love of compromise. As a letter-writer he compares 
him with Cowper, thus bringing out a certain Augustan quality 
in him that might otherwise have escaped observation. There 
are about this man a mellowness, a sunny sanity, that seem to 
belong rather to the England of the first George than to that of 
the first Plantagenet. Even his knack of happy quotations from 
Horace was Georgian rather than medizval, as witness his banter- 
ing of the long-bearded Henry of Blois with these Horatian 
half-lines ; 

Di te, Damasippe, deaeque 
Verum ob consilium donent tonsore. 


With great skill John of Salisbury’s first biographer has struck 
the balance between the two aspects of his life, showing him as a 
philosopher and as a man, and making him attractive in either 
character. The book is learned without being pedantic, readable 
without being undignified. No reader unversed in the subtleties 
of medizval dialectic need be in the least afraid of it. 


THE RUM-RUNNERS OF CORNWALL 
Cornish Seafarers. By A. K. Hamivron Jenkin. Dent. 6s. 


Cornish Seafarers contains, in popular language, and largely 
in anecdotal form, the most nearly complete and probably the most 
accurate account of the smuggling, wrecking and fishing life of 
gid Cornwall that has yet been written. Visitors to the Duchy 
in 1932 must not expect to find manifest in present residents 
many of those traits, or many of those habits, of which Mr. 
Jenkin writes. So far as Cornwall is concerned, the days of the 
wreckers are as good as over. Such smuggling as there is is 
necessarily of a far subtler and infinitely more privy kind than 
that of which we have here so many entertaining stories, and the 
life of the fisherman to-day is very different from that of even 
half a century ago. 

Cornwall has never been relied on by its inhabitants to sustain 
them wholly or even mainly by the fruits of its soil. The wealth 
of the Duchy, as Cornishmen have hitherto known it, lay buried 
deep in the hills of granite, and in the waters which surrounded 
their cliff-girt home. The life of the miner and that of the sea- 
fisherman have ever been hard and precarious, and nowhere 
more so than in Cornwall. 

Life was often very near the bone, and great dangers had 
constantly to be faced ; two things which, together, often breed 
both dare-devil courage and an indifference to law. Among 
men leadmg such lives, far away from the centres of culture, 
originality of character was bound to show itself. Examples 
abound in these pages; and anyone who knew Cornwall even 
thirty years ago must have been struck by the frequency of 
what we are getting to look upon as eccentrics—-that is, people 
who think for themselves. 

Among other things, the modern Cornishman is celebrated 
for his theoretic puritanism, his Sabbatarianism and his devotion 
to Chapel. He has, however, always managed to keep these 
matters of religion and morality carefully departmentalised. It 
is sometimes stated that the death of smuggling was effeeted 
by the propaganda of Wesley; but there is little to support 


this rationalisation. Mr. Hamilton Jenkin tells us that the 
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diary of Harry Carter, brother of the celebrated “ King of 
Prussia,” “‘ reads more like a circuit minister's commonplace 
book than the annals of a daring smuggler; and, whilst page 
after page is filled with religious * experiences,’ only such occa- 
sional entries as ‘ bought a cutter of 160 tons and 19 guns,’ or 
* surprised by two man-of-war boats while landing at Costan,’ 
show that the worthy captain was engaged in a worldly vocation 
of a strangely different nature.” As a matter of fact, smuggling 
at that time was not looked upon as a serious moral offence, 
even when practised on a wholesale scale. Mr. Jenkin, indeed, 
is carried by his epic theme to the very heights of ingenuous 
enthusiasm : 

It must be admitted that there was a dark side to the smuggling 
trade ; but, even so, it must be remembered that if the smugglers 
were armed men, so in like manner were those whose business it 
was to prevent smuggling. If, under such circumstances, the con- 
flicts which were bound to take place resulted in bloodshed, and, 
occasionally, even loss of life, neither side could be held solely respon- 
sible. In most cases, however, it was the smuggler’s reputation 
which suffered. 


It will be seen that the book has been written in an appropriately 
impartial spirit. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Napoleon and the Cossacks. By Prerer N. Krassnorr: Translated 
from the Russian by Oxea Viraut. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Napoleon and the Cossacks is an historical novel dealing chiefly with 
the period of the Napoleonic invasion of 1812. Interwoven with 
historical fact is the personal story of two friends and their families, 
Evgueny Ogloblin, a young naval officer and an aristocrat, and Kouzma 
Minaieff, a Cossack ensign. The balance between the two themes is 
excellently kept, and even in the chapters towards the end of Part IV 
and at the beginning of Part V, with their vivid portrait of Napoleon 
himself, we do not forget how his plans for nations will affect individuals 
in the persons of Evgueny and Kouzma. This is an enormously long 
book of nearly 200,000 words, but it is entirely absorbing. The transla- 
tion is excellent and worthy of the fine descriptive writing, which in 
spite of its close attention to detail is never overloaded. There are 
passages of memorable beauty which linger in the mind, and others, 
especially of the retreat of the Grand Armée from Moscow, of equally 
unforgettable horror. The characters are full of life and freshness ; the 
gentle, melancholy, intellectual Evgueny and the simple, vivacious 
Kouzma are equally real and equally lovable. The dialogue is natural 
and unstrained, and has an historical interest added to its normal 
function. Above all, Russia lives in this book. General Krassnoff has 
written an eminently satisfying novel which will not easily be forgotten. 


Caps Over the Mill. By Marsorre Boorn. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Caps Over the Mill, by Marjorie Booth, is a story about the kind of 
people who could not exist outside the pages of fiction. However, the 
illusion of reality lasts pleasantly enough for 351 pages. The Hewlands, 
Evelyn, John, Natalie, Charlie and Georgina, are the children of 
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parents who have deserted the city and financial security for a wander- 
ing life. Soon after their marriage they set out across England in a 
caravan. Evelyn, the eldest child, is born in a field. When their 
children begin to grow up they settle down in Cornwall in the caravan 
and a ramshackle bungalow, and begin an existence which has at last 
reached a measure of permanence. The children, however, in spite of 
their birthright of physical freedom, are throwbacks: Natalie yearns 
for domestic security, John for opportunities to develop a gift for stage 
decoration, Charlie for a financial career, and Georgie a chance to 
study art and become a painter of genius. The story is concerned with 
the ‘conflict between parents and children before, in the last pages, the 
children win the day and everything ends happily for everybody. 


On the Roads from Rome. By Luici Virtari. Maclehose. 


12s. 6d. 

Even the tourist’s limited view of the Roman Campagna produces 
a sense of its peculiar charm. Signor Villari, who has spent years 
wandering about this rolling plain, describes it with an enthusiast’s 
pen. For its picturesque aspect alone it is worth description; the 
ruined towers, palaces and aqueducts dating from Imperial Rome 
share the landscape with the evidences of agricultural activity, equally 
old in origin, but undergoing immense progress in method and effi- 
ciency of late years. Signor Villari’s book should please the anti- 
quarian by its historical sketch and the accounts of tours selected almost 
at random amongst its classic and medieval riches. But of equal 
value is his study of the conditions under which the inhabitants live 
to-day. He gives details about farming, sheep-rearing, and the 
peasant workers, many of whom grow rich at the expense of former 
landowners. Malaria has long been a by-word as the Campagna’s 
curse. It may be less generally known that brigandage ran it close 
until recent times. 


Marie Adelaide, Grand Duchess of Luxemburg. By Eprru 
O'SHAUGHNESSY. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Miss O’Shaughnessy tells the story of Marie Adelaide, the unhappy 
girl sovereign of Luxemburg, whose forced abdication at the demand 
of the Allies and the more revolutionary of her own people was but 
one of the many mean episodes of the great peace. Her only faults 
apparently were civility to the military leader of the unpreventable 
German invasion, and meeting the Kaiser when he invited himself 
to tea with the sovereign whose sovereignty he had outraged. Miss 
O’Shaughnessy’s method of narration is too rhapsodical, but there 
does emerge from her too ornately decorated story a real portrait of 


a real personage. 


About Motoring 
A SPECIAL WOLSELEY HORNET 


N imaginative manufacturer, endowed with humane 

J estes can never achieve peace of mind. If he 
sells gowns or cosmetics he becomes responsible for a 

host of idiotic marriages, and equips vamps to break up happy 
homes. If he constructs small cheap motor cars catalogued at 
£120 he certainly bestows a mighty volume of pleasure on 
impecunious folk, but he incidentally increases traflic congestion, 
multiplies serious accidents, and burdens the revenue with the 
expenditure of millions on expanding our road system. The 
motor manufacturer who markets a 100 m.p.h. vehicle, like the 
straight-eight Alfa-Romeo which I have just been driving, cannot 
start production without a qualm; for a car of this type will 
probably slay an unusual number of persons in proportion to the 
output of chassis. A conscientious flicker of the same colour 
assails me when I consider the new Wolseley Hornet Special, 
the latest edition of the well-known touring Hornets. It has 
just been launched on the British market with a special coach- 
builders’ obbligato. All the ardent young men who spend portions 
of office hours in sketching racy two-seaters on their blotting- 
paper have been mustered to create rakish coachwork for this 
splendid little chassis. All the motor journals have published 
special advertising supplements containing the most exciting 
half-tones of the devilish bodies designed for the Special. Every 
undergraduate and undergraduette in the kingdom is probably 
day-dreaming about possible ownership. It unquestionably 
makes a remarkably handsome sports car; and it is as good 
—or as bad ?—as it looks. There is less danger in flooding our 
roads with baby Austins and Morris Minors and Triumph Sevens 
and Singer Juniors. For if these tiny cars are so cheap that 


; almost anybody can buy them, they are not fast, and in appearance 


they are obviously sedate. The majority of them are bought 
by aunts and mothers and fathers; a few by grannies; and the 
remaining percentage which sell to irresponsible owners can 
hardly be driven at all blue. But no aunt or mother, certainly 
no grandfather, will ever buy a Hornet Special. It is emphatically 
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MAPS, QUIDES and Travel and Topographical books 
for holidays at home or abroad, and allthe handy Pocket 
Editions and cheap reprints for Holiday Reading can be 
chosen easily at Bumpus’s. 

POLITICS & FINANCE. We have a special section 
of books on current problems, such as Gold, Tariffs, 
Debts, Reparations and Disarmament. 

JOHN LOCKE, 1632-1704. An Exhibition which 
includes Books from his Library, private papers, and his 
writing desk and other relics, is now open in the 
Court House. 

ERIC KENNINGTON’S original designs for the mural 
decorations for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre are 
on view. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS Ltd. 


BOCKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 3601 
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COMPANY MEETING 
| y , 7 ‘ vTry.s a) 
FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT & 

‘ ‘ vr 4 7 a x ‘ Xs x8 ‘ x 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 
ASSURANCE CONDITIONS IN 1931 
The annual general meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office was held on Wednesday last at the London head office, 

7, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Mr. Harorp J. Morranp, M.A., ].P., F.C.A., the chairman, who 
presided, said: There was a falling-off in single premium assurances, 
and also in the larger policies in connection with financial 
transactions, to an extent which more than accounted for the 

ecrease of £32 5. 778 in the new business as compared with 1930. Thx 
rer of £1,520,950 secured was larger than that of any year prior 
to 1928. 

The mortality profit has been well maintained, 
larger than in any previous year except 1930. 

If you turn to the balance-sheet you will see that the invested 
assets of over {7,750,000 have been placed in a variety of classes of 


issued 


and was, in fact, 


holdings. The board has not restricted its investments to gilt-edged 
securities, but has deemed it justifiable to venture outside that 
category to the extent of the purchase cf a certain proportion of 
De -bentures, Preference, and even Ordinary stocks of well-founded 


commercial and industrial undertakings. 

The Stock Exchange securities showed almost without exception a 
considerable depreciation. Even Eritish Government stocks were 
it lo wer prices than for many years past. On balance the deprecia- 
tion amounted to £386,024, which was 5.3 per cent. of the funds. 

rhe accounts of the Century Insurance Company, Ltd., are, as 
usual, appended to the accounts of the office. 

Ihe fire premium income was reduced by about £67,000 (nearly 
20 per cent.), and amounted to £275,000. The reduction was almost 


wholly abroad, the home income being fully maintained. The loss 
ratio (allowing for reduction in unexpired risks and for reserves for 
contingencies no longer required) was 48.3 per cent. 

[The marine income has been gre eat! y reduced by £68,000, to about 
f 75,000. 

The accident and general income was increased by about /10,01 
to £275,000. The sum of £1,150 was transferred to profit and loss 
ccount. 

[he year 1931 was one of the most critical years in the experience 
of any of us, but assurance offices have emerged comparatively little 
ffected. No body of co-operative investors is so solidly placed and 
has emerged from the test so successfully as the life office. 


accounts and balance-sheet and report of the directors 
adopted. 


The revenue 
were unanimously 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR THE INVESTOR 


MONEY-MAKING 
IN STOCKS & SHARES 





By 
SYDNEY A. MOSELEY. 
A thoroughly practical and reliable guide to the buying and 
selling of Stock Exchange Securities’ by an investor who has 


had a wide experience of Stock Exchange dealings. 252 pp 


7/6 net. Third Edition 
“* Gives 


hints 
GUARDIAN 


many useful 
INVESTOR'S 


Of a bookseller or direct from: 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, 


much useful information, and 
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W.T.A. HOLIDAYS 


Is this to be another record year for the W.T.A. ? 


We have spared no effort to make it so. We have planned a great and varied 
programme of holidays at bome and abroad to suit the taste and require- 
ments of all. 
We would like you to have one or more of our booklets—if 
of interest. 
The programmes are mentioned below, 
They will be sent post free. 

F. EOLIDAYS ABROAD WIT3 E. 


T.A. 
IN THE BOME- 





merely as a matter 


please ask for those you wish to see. 


SEE RUSSIA FOR YOoUR- 
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0 C. INDEPENDESI 
G. W.T.A. SEA CRUISES AND ABROA 

LAND AND SEA TOURS. I. SCHOOL JOURNEYS AT 
D. TEE W.T.A. 1932 RBINE HOME AND ABROAD. 
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CRUISE. 
YOUTH HOSTEL TOURS J. DAY yy AND LOYDOS 
— BOLI 
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(32) Transport House, Smith Square, 
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DO NOT FORGET THE CHILDREN 
THEY MUST COME FIRST 


Please help us to bring Happiness into the lives of 


1,100 poor Boys and Girls taken from poverty; 
some fatheriess, some motheriess, some total orphans. 
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PLEASE HELP US 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
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a car for Bright Young People. It can do an honest 75 miles an 
hour ; its chassis is listed at no more than £175; and before we 
are much older fleets of Special Hornets will be scampering about 
our roads. Jealousy will naturally be inspired in the bosoms of 
rival manufacturers. They in turn will produce a new model 
for the undergraduate. It will probably cost £150 without a 
body ; and no doubt its maximum speed will be a guaranteed 80. 
Still, it is hardly my business to moralise, and I had better get 
down to my proper job, and become mechanical. 

The original Hornet engine was a 12 h.p. six-cylinder, designed 
for high power output and great smoothness. It has been boosted 
by fitting high-compression pistons, double carburettors, and 
separate exhaust leads, whilst the lubrication system has been 
adapted to cope with the raised temperatures. Dual valve springs 
are introduced to prevent bounce at the maximum revolutions, 
which are set at 5,000 per minute. The work has been admirably 
done, for the engine remains both smooth and flexible, accelerat- 
ing without a trace of roughness from five to over seventy-five 
miles an hour. A speed of 60 m.p.h. is possible on the third gear 
of the four-speed box, ,and silence has nowhere been sacrificed, 
as the sizzle of the tyres remains obtrusive up to a point well 
advanced in the speed range. The transmission remains normal, 
but has been stiffened up to cope with the increased output, and 
the propeller shaft has been specially balanced to limit the 
whirling possible at high speeds. 

The roadholding is simply amazing. On road or track the 
little car is astonishingly steady, and steers to a hair. Considering 
that in chassis form the car weighs a bare half-ton, the comfort 
of travel is as eminent as the safety ; there is hardly any sugges- 
tion that the springs and shock-absorbers have been stiffened up 
to cater for speed. Harshness, pitch and bounce are not more 
marked than is general on cheap vehicles of infinitely less vivacity. 
The front wheels are set with a wider track than the rear pair in 
the interests of stability, and the centre of gravity is very low. 

The brakes have been enlarged in view of the added speed. 
The Lockheed hydraulic servo control is retained, with separate 
able operation of the hand brakes; and the drums are a foot 
in diameter, and specially shaped for rigidity to eliminate 
brake-squeal. 

Body comfort is neither desired nor expected on a car of this 
type, though a horde of low, squat saloons and speed coupés will 
doubtless be developed for the chassis before long ; a closed body 
hardly makes for accessibility in this size. It is not difficult to 
produce comfort for the limbs in an open two-seater, even on this 
Lilliputian scale. It demands staggered fauteuil front seats—the 
width does not admit of two comfortable side-by-side seats. The 
height of the back must be ample, as must the angles of back and 
seat, and the fore-and-aft length of the seat cushion. Given these 
simple requisitions and pneumatic upholstery, the rest will follow 
automatically. Atmospheric comfort is less simply attained. 
With an ample windscreen, there is risk of pronounced suck-in 
from the rear, and of spill round the screen ends; even on a 
fine, warm day these draughts can be most unpleasant, even for 
Bright Young People ; and on a cold, damp day the car may 
become a veritable cave of the winds. Actual trial of the coach- 
work on a bad day is therefore desirable. Coachwork of this 
type usually embodies rather a poor hood, with or without side 
curtains. But a cautious mind will eschew tophamper on such 
cars unless the driver be an entirely trustworthy person. The 
occupants should always remember that a small car is far more 
easily capsized than a large car; its side wheels need not be run 
far up an easy bank before it goes over. A fast small car runs 
much greater risks in this respect than a small car which is slow. 
If a small car capsizes, it will throw its passengers clear out of 
an open body on nine occasions out of ten. But if it has a light 
coupé or saloon body or even a fabric hood, it will usually break 
the driver's neck on the spot. I have no wish to speak lugubri- 
ously about a very charming little vehicle : but we cannot graft 
old heads on young shoulders, and a singularly promising lad of 
my acquaintance has just been instantaneously killed by a some- 
what similar ear of French origin. 

The equipment is in keeping with the general tone of the car. 
It includes, for example, super head-lamps for fast work at night ; 
a revolution counter—all the best racing men have them; a 
stone guard—there are hardly any loose stones on British roads ; 
a strap over the bonnet-—bonnet straps are a horrible nuisance, 
but they look sporting; a stumpy gear lever—this at least is 
really practical ; an oil-cooler below the radiator—all cars should 
have them. Altogether a morally reprehensible but technically 
attractive small car. R. E. Davipson. 


Playtime 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 
No. 6.—INTERROGATORY. 
A burglary is committed in West Kensington on the night 


of Thursday, February 9th. It is known to be a one-man job. 
The only “ clues” left by the burglar are a pair of gloves, a 


jemmy and a dark lantern. 

The police at once detain five men on suspicion : Jukes (known 
as “ Piggy”), Puddock, Sniffwell, Kickshaw, and Titterdown, 
Inspector Snooper asks permission from the Commissioner to 
interrogate these suspects. 

The Commissioner, in view of criticism in the press, is a little 
nervous. He finally agrees, however, that the following four 
questions shall be put to each of the men detained. No other 
question may be asked : 

(1) Where were you on the Thursday night ? 

(2) When were you last in West Kensington ? 

(3) What do you know about (here are named the four men 
other than the one under interrogation) ? 

(4) Have you ever possessed housebreaking implements ? 

The following are the answers to these questions: (they are 
not answered on oath; the men are all of bad character; and 
hence it is not to be assumed that any answer is necessarily 
true). 

Jukes: “1 spent Thursday night at the Dog and Duck. I 
have never been anywhere near Kensington. Titterdown is 
the man you're looking for; he always carries a jemmy. | 
never do.” 

Puddock : “ Me and Piggy went on the spree. Both of us is 
as white as they make ’em. I wouldn’t be seen dead in Kensington 
either with housebreaking implements or without.” 

Sniffwell: ‘‘ 1 was in bed Thursday—Ive got the arthritis 
something awful. Puddock knows Kensington best; he’s got 
the tools for the job too. That was his lantern wot you found 
there.” 

Kickshaw : “ I was down Hammersmith way all right, if you 
call that West Kensington. But so was Puddock. I lent him a 
jemmy a week or two ago.” 

Titterdown : ‘“* Thursday I took my Kate to see the pictures. 
We came through Kensington on the way home. I've never 
had no illegal tools of any kind: if I wanted any, I should 
borrow them from Jim Puddock.” 

On the strength of these statements, one of the five suspects is 
arrested by Inspector Snooper. 

Whom does he arrest ? 








’ PROBLEM 4 


MURDER OF DR. ZBYSCO 

Problems of this type call for (1) correct inference, and (2) evaluation of probabilities. 
The fantastic or wildly improbable must be rejected (e.g , the passage of Mr. Pusch 
from one moving train to another, or the stabbing of Dr. Zbysco, at the window of 
a moving train, by someone stationed at the window of a train moving in the opposite 
direction) if reasonably probable solutions are available. Also, solutions are inad- 
missible which assume circumstances, not set out in the statement of the problem 
that would, be necessary to the solution—e.g., that Zbysco’s train and Pusch’s stopped 
opposite to one another. 

Dr. Zbysco was stabbed by Borer in the latter’s car, outside Botherham station 
between 11.8 and 11.14. His body was put in the train at Clutter, with the con 
nivance of Pocombe and (probably) of Pusch. There are several clues in the statement 
of the problem which enable this inference to be drawn. 

The above is the “ official”’ solution. I have decided also (rather grudgingly) to 
admit the solution wherein Borer travels from Addleville, successfully evades recog- 
nition on the train, and alights at Botherham, just as the train is slowing down. This 
possibility has been argued with great ingenuity, and it just comes within the ambit 
of the circumstances as stated. (When I next publish the problem I shall alter 
the time at which Borer booked for Didham from 11.8 to 11.5.) I cannot admit as 
a solution that Borer stabbed the doctor on the platform. 





Points awarded to : 

Dr. L. C. Adam, J. Ainslie, M. S. Amos. 

D. Barber, Blind Mole, A. L. Bulley, J. Bailey. 

J. B. Channon, H. L. Cox, A. Crokingburn, Cooper, R. M. Crosskey, Crooked-Dean 
G. B. Courtier, T. W. Chaundy. ° 

C, M. Douglas, V. J. D. 

R. C. Evans. 

Major Fletcher, T. Faint, F. J. Forty. 

G. Goodall, E. C. I. Garner, Verdant Green 

N. Hartley, W. P. Hudson. 

Initio. 

A. J 


Nancy Garner. 


A, K. 

W. A. Lynch, A. C. Lynch. 

H. Moore, K. H. Millward, F. Morrell, Mercutio, Macbeth, F. E. Maitland. L. R. M. 
R. M. G. MacDonald, W. B. M. 

W. O'Dea, W. Oldham. 

Mrs. Ponsonby, G. C. Potter, J. L. Priston. 

P. M. Rose, M. Ross. L. R., J. Ross, Remaur, G. Db. Rugen, Roscoe, G. G. 
L. G. Roussin. 

F. P. Streeten, Silex, D. G. Sopwith, Sciss, G. Sharp, S. T. S., E. R. Scott 

Thoriger, W. S. Tracey, A. S. Tennant. 

Henry Vine, K. D. Vernon. 

B. Willis, W. A. Whitehouse, C. H. Waddington, D. Wildman, C. H. M. Wilcox. 

Zylo. 


Robb 





Competitors for the Quarterly Prize are reminded that solutions (on foolscap, ancl 
with names and addresses clearly shown) must reach this office, addressed to Caliban 
not later than midday on the following Thursday. 
given to competitors residing abroad : 
participate. 


Consideration, however, will be 
be made to enable them to 
CALIBAN. 


every effort will 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


























QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Gerrard 4517.) 











All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. Nightly at 8.15. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
: neo a : — HEARTBREAK HOUSE. 

ALDWYCH. DIRTY WORK. Wed. & Fri. By Bernarp Snaw. 
aad " " ; EDITH EVANS. 
GAIETY. HOLD MY HAND. Wed. & Sat. | CeDRIC HARDWICKE. LEON QUARTERMAINE. 
GLOBE, WINGS OVER EUROPE. Wed. & Sat. ST. MARTIN’S. ‘lem. 1445). Nightly, 8.39. 

DROME. BOW BELLS. Wed., Th.. Sat. Thurs. May 12, at 8.30. First Mat., May 17, 2.30, 
HIPPO SOMEBODY KNOI!IVS. 
K’WAY. SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. W., Th & Sat. By JOHN VAN DRUTEN. 
QUEEN'S. HEARTBREAK HOUSE. W ed., ‘Sat. STRAND. (Smoking.) Tem. 2660. Evgs., 8.30. 
ST. MARTIN’S. SOMEBODY KNOWS. Tues. THE LOVE PIRATE. 

——— | JOSE COLLINS. ANGELA BADDELEY. 

STRAND. THE LOVE PIRATE. Wed. & Thur. HENRY EDWARDS. Mats., Wed. & Thur. 
WESTMINSTER. Wed., Sat. & Whit Mon. | WESTMINSTER. Victoria. Adm, 2/5 to ¥/-. 


TOBIAS AND TILE ANGEL. 
WYNDHAM’S., THE GREEN PACK. 


THEATRES 





Wed., Sat. 











Tem. Bar 6404, 
Mats., Wed., Fri., 2.30. 
RALPIL LYNN in 
DIRTY WORK. 


ALDWYCH. 
Nightly, 8.30. 


(Vict. 0283.) Evgs. 8.3). W.,S. & Whit Mon. at 2.30. 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. 
By James Bridie (Author of The Anatomist). 
Hermione Bappetery. HENRY AINLEY. PF. Perer. 


WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. Temple Bar 3028. 
on 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
GERALD du MAURIER in 
THE GREEN P. Ac K. By EDGAR WALLACE. 








COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem. Bar 3161, 
Sir oe Stoll will ate present 
ERIK CHARELL 


CASANOVA. 


A Musical Play of Adventure and Love. 


GAIETY., Evgs.,8.15. Mats. W. &S. 2.30. Tem. 6991, 
HOLD MY HAND, 
with STANLEY LUPINO, 
JESSIE MATTHEWS, SONNIE HALE, 


SLOBE. EVGS. at 8.30. 


WINGS OVER EUROPE. 
By ROBERT NICHOLS & MAURICE BROWNE. 
Mats., Wednesday & Saturday, at 2.30. 


H IPPODROME. London. GER. 3272 
Evgs. 8.15. Wed., Thurs., Sat. at 2.30. 
A New Revue, BOIV BELLS. 
Binnie Hale, Nelson Keys, 

Andre Randall, Harriet Hoctor, Robert Hale. 
KINGSWAY. (Hol. 4032.) Evenings, 8.15. 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

Mary Merrall, Clare Greet, Fewlass Llewe liyn, James Dale. 
Mats., Wed., Thurs., and Sat., 30. 








Ger. 8724. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


—————— 





PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY, Oxford St. (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981. 
Exclusive Premier LEONTINE SAGAN’S Psychological 
} Study of Adolescence, 

MADCHEN IN UNIFORM. 

Also JEAN EPSTEIN’S MOR-VRAN, 
EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Ger, 1234. 10a.m.—12 p.m. 


‘ aLé hl = om - BD is Y 99 
‘THE BEAST or tue CITY 
with WALTER HUSTON, JEAN HARLOW. 
Also L 2AU REL and HARDY in HELP MM ITES. 














ART GALLERY 
Artists’ 





London Association. 


ELIZABETH MUNTZ 


Sculpture and Drawings 








~UN BATHING, German lines, ladies and gentlemen. 
& Artificial-Sun, Ultra-Violet, Indoor (West End) 
club-like Centre. Physical Exercises, Games. Unique 
Sunday Discussion Teas (Health. Sex, Psychology, 
Ethies). Also beautiful Country Sun Park, outskirts 





——— Write Lady Sec., Box 143, N.S. & N., 10 
- Queen St., W.C. 
UAKERISM.—A Christian faith that is experi- 


mental, without formulated creed and ritual, which 
has proved helpful to many seekers after a true way of 
life.—Information and literature sent free on application 
to Society of Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Réad, London, N.W.1 


“wy _I Became a Unitarian.” Booklets, free. 
—Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 








Cooling Galleries, 92 New Bond Street, W. 
MISCELLANEOUS—continued 

HAT offers? London Mercury, ee 71 24, “= A 

Letters, Nos. 1-45, idelphi, 1923-1927 Box 


No. 172, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 





EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stating shades desired. —James 
Street Tweeo Deport, 104, Stornoway, N.B 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? ’ 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACIL PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or So'e Makers: Hlowarths 
473, Crookesmoor, Sheffietd. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
post free. 


Then buy 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


UNIVE RSITY OF LONDON. 








COURSE of three Lectures on “ CHIEVALERIE ET 
RELIGION, LA CHANSON DE ROLAND, ET LE 
| ROMAN DE LANCELOT ” will be given (in French), by 
N le Professeur EDMOND FARAL, Professor of 
Mediava!l Romance Literature in the College de France 
Paris, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on MAY 10th, 11th, and 13th, at 5.30 p.m 
At the first Leeture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
l.. M. Brandin, Ph.D., M.A., L-es-L., Fielden Professor 
of French and Romance Philology. 

A Course of three Lectures on “FORM AND 
CONTENT” will be given (in English) by Dr. M 
SCHLICK, Ph.D. (Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Vienna) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Strand, W.C.2), on MAY 17th, 18th and 20th, at 5.30 


p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
Prof. H. F. Hallett, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University. 


A Lecture on “ THE PENAL LAWS OF ASSYRIA 
CIRCA 1200 B.C,,” will be given by Sir JOUMN MILES 
M.A., B.C.L. (Fellow of Merton College, Oxford) at 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 18th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Professor Sir Denison Ross, C.1.E., Ph.D. 
Director of the School of Oriental Studies and Professor 
of Persian in the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

Ss. J. WORSLEY 


Academic Registrar 








HALI., Red Lion Square W.C.1L— 
Sunday, May 8th, at 11 a.m 


ey IN WA Y 


C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit 
Mec HANISM AND THE ARTS. 
GRAMOPHONES 


Gramor HONES and Records exchanged at THK 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, where you can 
obtain a Generous Allowance on your Unwanted Records 
in part payment for New Records. Complete stocks 
held of 11.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca and 
Polyder, both English and Continental issues. Also 
5,000 Fibre-played Records of Classieal Music, including 
numerous Complete Works for Sale and/or Exchange at 
Bargain Prices. Many Bargains in Reconditioned 
Instruments taken in exchange. 

121, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 (four 
Cambridge Circus). 
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SU BSCRIP T ION RA \’ r rES 


ei O ENSURE the regular delivery of Tue 
New STATESMAN AND Nation it is 
necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a_ definite 
Newsagent. 


order with a 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the 


world costs :— 


One Year post free - - 380s. Od. 


Six Months aie > + §ee ge. 
Three Months _,, = hts 7s. 6d. 
THE MANAGER, THE NEW STATES 
MAN AND NATION, 10 GREAT QUEEN 
STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, \W.C.2 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
BY TOREADOR 


THE DEFAULT STAGE—DEVALUATION—TREASURY BOND ISSUE 
’ —THE OIL TRUCE ? 


HE world financial crisis has now entered on the general 

“ default” stage. I do not suggest that every debtor 

carrying on business is about to declare with tears his 
incompetence to pay interest on his loarfs. Obviously those 
traders who have not borrowed extensively on mortgages or 
from banks can carry on at an even lower level of prices, while 
companies which have financed themselves by issues of shares 
instead of bonds can remain in business as long as they can pay 
their current trade bills. This applies especially to the big 
American corporations who profited from the national craze 
for common stocks in 1928-29. By “* general default ” I mean 
that debtor countries generally will give up the hopeless attempt 
to pay interest on their external debt, the burden of which has 
increased by 70 per cent. since 1928 as a result of the collapse 
in commodity prices. This week Greece has ‘* temporarily ” 
defaulted on its 7 per cent. Refugee Loan of 1924—the first 
League of Nations loan to suffer this fate—while the State of 
San Paulo has announced the issue of two-year promissory notes 
to meet the amounts due by way of interest and sinking fund 
on most of its external loans. Apart from Scandinavia, France, 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, there is not a country in 
Europe which may not default this year on its external debt, if 
it has not already done so. As for South America, it would 
surprise no one if the two remaining non-defaulters—Argentina 
and Colombia—gave up the unequal fight before the year has 
passed. 

* * * 

We may now look forward to the next development of the 
default stage. This is currency depreciation on the part of 
all countries (except France and America) which have been 
clinging to gold—which is not to be regarded as a “ bull” point 
for British exporters. I am glad to see that Mr. O. R. Hobson, 
the Editor-in-Chief of the Financial News, advised an audience 
in Berlin—at the World Commerce Week organised by the 
Berliner Tageblatt—to follow sterling. It is true that Mr. Hobson 
felt no confidence in the future of sterling, realising that our 
National Government has no monetary policy, but he did well 
to point to the evil results of not following sterling—the moratoria, 
standstills, blocked accounts, exchange restrictions, import 
quotas, and bilateral clearing agreements, which are now the 
paraphernalia of European Governments. Eventually each 
debtor country, seeking to restrict imports, will decide to buy 
no more from other countries than the amount they buy from 
it, which means that as between two countries trading with 
one another the larger of the two exports will be reduced to the 
level of the smaller. ‘“ The ultimate outcome of the process,” 
said Mr. Hobson, “ must be a completely Sovietised economic 
system, an economic body deprived of all liberty and encased 
in a kind of strait jacket. It is, in fact, the death of the capitalist 
system as we know it.” Another point of Mr. Hobson's: “ The 
remedy (defaults and trade restrictions) is continually aggravating 
the disease. The catastrophic fall in world prices which lies 
at the root of the whole trouble is actually accelerated by the 
very damming up of the channels of trade which is intended to 
combat its effects.” 

* * * 

But the remedy which Mr. Hobson seems to prefer is no remedy 
at all. He looks forward hopefully to a general revaluation of 
gold currencies. He speaks of the * simultaneous devaluation 
of their currencies by the leading gold standard countries as a 
means of countering future large changes in the value of gold.” 
But even if the Lausanne reparations conference turned itself 
into a currency conference and arrived at an agreed measure 
of devaluation for all the gold standard currencies, would it 
bring about the rise in commodity prices? The Central Banks 
would have their gold reserves on paper increased by the amount 
of the devaluation, but they would have to create additional 
money and get it into circulation and use (as distinct from 
hoarding) before the rise in prices would eventuate. How would 
this be accomplished if business confidence were lacking ? The 
U.S. Federal Reserve authorities are finding it very difficult 
to engineer a rise in prices by an expansion of credit—although 
they are purchasing $100 millions of Government securities 
per week. If the whole gold standard world had devalued at 


e. 


the end of 1930, would it have stopped the fall in prices ? 
I think not, because the forces making for deflation had already 
been set to work and the unsound financial and economic position, 
created during the boom were in process of being uncovered and 
corrected. Devaluation, on Mr. Hobson’s showing, would 
always come after the event—-that is, after the fall in gold prices : 
in other words, it would always come too late. The lesson of 
this slump is that currencies will have to be managed on much 
more thorough and scientific lines, and that the gold standard 
system, even if improved by machinery for altering the 
gold content of currencies periodically, cannot be relied upon 
to work automatically towards stability of price levels. We 
come back to the abandonment of the gold standard system as 
the only alternative to a repetition of these world financial! 
crises. An inconvertible paper currency based upon a composite 
price index number and managed from month to month should 
be the aim of our monetary policy. I have received from a 
correspondent an interesting memorandum in support of this 
thesis to which I hope to return later on. 

; * * * 

The new 3 per cent. Treasury Bond issue by tender is a clever 
move designed to stimulate the boom in long-dated British 
Government securities, and prepare for the conversion of 
5 per cent. War Loan. The ostensible purpose of the issue is 
to repay the £64} millions of 4 per cent. Treasury Bonds 1931-33 
on August 15th next, and to reduce the floating’ debt. The 
Treasury was probably afraid lest an increase in the floating 
debt—the effect of which is to force up interest-rates and militate 
against a further rise in long-dated Government funds—should 
have been brought about by (a) a large proportion of holders 
of National Savings Certificates that fell due this year refusing 
or failing to convert, (b) a seasonal increase in Treasury 
Bills during the early summer, and (c) the financing of dollar 
and frane purchases as part of the Exchange Stabilisation pro- 
gramme if a demand for sterling later on forced a rise in the 
exchange rates. The novel feature of the new issue is the low 
nominal rate of interest—the minimum price for tenders being 
97}—and the high sinking fund, the bonds being redeemable 
at par by means of annual drawings of not less than 10 per cent. 
of the nominal amount originally created. The issue is not 
particularly liked by the discount houses, seeing that it is neither 
fish nor fowl, neither short nor long, but applications amounting 
to £120 millions showed that the Banks were not ill-disposed. 
On the repayment of the Treasury 4 per cent. 1931-33, we shall 
have the following left :— 


Amount 


of Loan Accrued Flat Redemption 
(Millions). Stock. Interest. Price. Yield % Yield %. 
Sw 4, gs. d. Ea @& 


* €14 Treasury 45% (Ist Feb., 


1933) . nie BF 101} 48s: 4 2 5& §& (1955) 
£140 Treasury 4}% (Ist Feb., 

1932-34), (repayable at 

3 months notice) ae = Be 101 4 9 32 3.17 6 (1934 
£51 Treasury 4$°% (Ist Feb., 

1934) .. _ Sa a a 102 % 479 38 Ll 2 (1934 
£115 Treasury 5% (Ist Feb., 

1933-5). . eo ann = eo 102 41710 2 3 4(1933) 


4-3 9 (1935) 
£105 Treasury 4% (15th Apl., 


1934-6). . 0 4 5& 102} 318 3 2-17 38 (1934 


BS 4 (1936 
It is obvious that the Treasury will shortly be making a con- 
version offer to holders of Treasury 4} per cent. 1932-34, and 
that next year, in addition to the repayment of Treasury 4} per 
cent. 1933, the Treasury 5 per cent. 1933-35 will be paid off on 
their first date. 

* * * 

The diversion of the week in the speculative markets has been 
the rumour that the oil war has been brought to an end. When 
Sir Henri Deterding is found shaking hands with Soviet Govern- 
ment officials, we may be induced to believe that the slump has 
ended, but we must not jump to conclusions. A conference is 
actually to be held in New York to discuss a world oil restriction 
scheme propounded by Mr. Aug. Kessler, one of the managing 
directors of the Royal Dutch-Shell group. No doubt an 
opportunity will be taken to settle the outstanding problem in 
the British oil market—a new quota agreement for the Russian 
Oil Products. This deal completed, the only competition left 
will be that of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, which 
sells Cleveland motor spirit here at 2d. below the combine prices. 
But this competition is being taken care of by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, which proposes to buy out all the 
foreign interests of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. When 
the price of petrol in Great Britain has been advanced by 3d. 
per gallon, we shall not be so scared of our oil shares. 
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HE charge for Classified Advertisements is One Shilling 
y and Sixpence ad pwd oy insertion (a line averages 
seven words). One line should be added for Box Number. 
Substantial reductions for a series of insertions. Copy first 
post Wednesday. The Advt. Manager, New StatesMAn 
AND Nation, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C.2. (Hol. 3217.) 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


7 ING’S School, Bruton, Somerset.—An examination 
kK will he held on June 7th. 8th and 9th for three 
entrance Scholarships of £40, £35 and £39. Some ex- 
hibitions also offered. For particulars apply to the 
Ileadmaster. 








7RENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SURREY. 

Scholarship Examination May 21st, 1932. Two 
scholarships of seventy-five guineas and two of fifty 
guineas per annum open to boys and girls between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years. For particulars apply 
to the Headmaster. 





BAgaaneross SCHOOL, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Several Entrance Scholarships of £50 and under 
are offered by the Board of Governors each year for 
General Subjects or for Art and Music; in addition, 
Bursaries are awarded. Examination papers will be 
sent to Parents on May 3Ist. Candidates must be 
under fourteen years of age on September 28th, 1932. 


I EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
4 - 





An Examination for FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £100-£50 will take place in June. Boys 
all-round promise who do not reach Scholarship 
standard are eligible for Bursaries of similar value. 
Apply to the Bursar before June Ist. 








SCHOOLS 


| RYANSTON SCHOOL, BLANDFORD, DORSET. 

This is a public boarding school, founded in 1927 
and numbering about 230 boys. It aims at uniting 
what is best in the new ideals of education with what is 
best in the English public school tradition. An attempt 
is made to give each boy, according to his individual 
bent, some foundation on which to build for himself a 
philosophy of life. It also tries, under the direction of 
a highly qualified vocational adviser, to help boys —and 
their parents—in the choice and the finding of a career. 

Four SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £60 per annum, 
tenable for FOUR years, will be offered. The examina- 
tion will be held on May 30th and 3Ist. In the event of 
any of these not being awarded, there will be one or two 
Exhibitions of £30 offered, tenable for three years. 
Candidates will attend a personal interview, and future 
promise will be taken into account as well as present 
intellectual attainment. 





rhe School Fees are £168 p.a., including essential 
extras, 
Further information may be obtained from the 


ILEADMASTER, 





D"® WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, NORTH 
WALES 


ALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HEADMISTRESS : 


Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Indi- 


vidual attention. Special attention to heaith and diet. 
Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 





VW EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp 
KINDERGARTEN), GROVE PARK, 58.E.12. 


Limited number of boarderstaken. Llealthy, happy home 
life, Kdueation on modern lines. Fully qualitied staff. 
—Principal, Miss MILDRED STEELE, 


SOUTHLANDS SCHOOL, Exmouth, Devon.— 

A Girls’ Boarding and Day School. Recognised by 
Board of Education, Large qualified staff. Civics and 
Junior Branch.—Apply to HeApMISTREsS. 


RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11, Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, 8.W.7. 


‘ue GARDEN SCHOOL, Lane End, Bucks in 
view of the present financial depression, will grant 
bursaries to a limited number of girls under 12 years of 
age, which will materially reduce the expenses of their 
education during their whole school course. Application 
should be made as early as possible to the Principat. 














| KACON Lill School, Harting, Peterstield, Bertrand 


and Dora Russell. Applies modern knowledge 
in diet, teaching methods and psychology.—Address 


enquiries, PRINCIPAL, 





"HE NEW SCHOOL, (founded 1925) 98, Leigham 

Court Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.16. Day 
School (with Hostel) for boys and girls, on methods of 
Rudolf Steiner. For prospectus, apply to the Secre- 
TARY, 





\ ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARDS’ CROSS. 
4 Head Mistress: Miss Cuamnens, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, intetlect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the ‘community, to* encourage  scif-cxpression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
lees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
fuincas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





KING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS.—Apply Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Court- 
held Gardens, S.W.5. 


S': CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTIL 
a (Recognised by the Board of Education). <A 
thorough education at moderate fees for boys and girls 
$0 19 years in an open air atmosphere where health of 
body and mind is regarded as the necessary foundation 
or education, Headmaster:—H. Lyn Harris, M.A., 
LL.B. (Camb.). 








SCHOOLS—continued 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c: > 











A THOROUGHLY up-to-date Public Schoo! for 
Boys and Girls. 10-18, Individual attention; 
initiative encouraged.—Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead, 
W.3, Sussex. 





EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 

To mect existing corditions, the Governing Body 
have adopted inclusive fees in these Schools. For 
particulars, apply to the Secretary, Church Education 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 
5.W.1. 


a —a—___ 


TRAINING CENTRES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL. 
LEGE, 37, Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics, The course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14, The Crescent, Bedford, * Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal : 
Miss MarGAret Srence. Students are prepared for the 
examinations of the National Froebel Union. The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£94 10s. to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. 
—For particulars apply SEcrReTARY. 


HYTHMIC physical training 

Classes and private lessons. Schools, institu- 

tions, and factories visited. Apply Miss LORING, c/o 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. 

















(German method). 





OMEN POLITICAL SECRETARIES. 
PRACTICAL COURSE OF TRAINING. 
In seerctarial, constituency, and parliamentary work. 
Applications for admission to this course should be made 
early, as the vacancies are limited.—Str. Gopric’s 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 18 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
.W.3. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
8 rence COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Applications are invited for the Post of Librarian which 
will become vacant on October Ist, 1932. Salary £350 
per annum, rising by biennial increments of £25 to 
£400. . 

Candidates, who must possess academic qualifications 
(Graduates) and Library experience, may obtain further 
particulars from the undersigned by whom applications 
should be received not later than May 26th. 

G. J. WALKER, 


Academic Secretary. 


) Peemmean COUNTY COUNCIL, 








Head of language department at Clapton Commercial 
Institute, Northwold Road, E.5 for session 1932-33. 
Salary £110 a session (September to Whitsun), less 
10 per cent., and liable to revision after 31ist March, 
1933. Duties include teaching for at least two hours 


on each of two evenings a week; supervising and 
advising upon the teaching of foreign languages in 
the institutes, involving at least fifteen visits of a 


supervisory character to other language classes. Forms 
T.7/40. R.T. obtainable from (stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary) and returnable to Education 
Officer, County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. by 
23rd May. Applicants for similar position in 1931 or 
1932 may apply by letter. Canvassing disqualifies. 


(HORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Required in September, 1982, a Graduate Assistant 
Master to teach Geography throughout the School. 
Ability to teach Singing to Junior Boys will be a recom- 
mendation. 

Salary in accordance with the 
Secondary Schools, less 10 per cent. 

Forms of application may be obtained by 


Burnham Award for 


sending 


stamped addressed envelope to the Clerk to the 
Governors, District Education Office, Falmouth, and 
should be returned to the Headmaster not later than 
27th May, 1932. 

F. KR. PASCOER, 


Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
2nd May, 1932. 
ENTLEMAN, 30, single, desires adventurous 
occupation during August and September. Box 
167, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C. 











INANCIAL Journalist (30) with excellent record 
and social conscience secks post where former 
qualification would be uscful and latter not violated. 
Write B.M/ K.H.J.M., W.C.1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
TYPEWRITING 
RR SEORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. ‘Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—MetrROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tele.: Holborn 6182. 





UTHIORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and 
promptly typed by experienced typist.—Mrs. 
Brooker, 87, Belmont Road, St. Andrew's Park, Bristol, 


DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, 





ETC, 


Authors’ MSS, and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Seerctaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 

PROMPT SERVICE 
6, Conduit Street, W.1. 


LIMITED. 
(Mayfair 31634.) 


BUREAU, 








| 


THACKERAY HOTEL. 
OPPOSITE the British Museum, Gt. Iusseli St. 
W.C.1. Hot and cold water in all Bedrooms. 


Comfort, refinement, Bedroom and Breakfast (uniform 
charge), 8s. 6d. per night. Illustrated Booklet 
“London Old and New” on application. 


ASTBOURNE,—2, Jevington Gardens. Ligh-class 

vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Ful! 

particulars on request.—Mrs. P. LI, Rocers (Cookery 
diploma). Tel. 866. 


OURNEMOUTH’S Food Reform House 
Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. 3 mins. 
everything for a restful and happy holiday: very mod« 
rate tariff.— Write for Llustrated Prospectus. "Phone 976 


OURNEMOUTH,—Walsall House Private Hote! 
2 West Cliff. Excellent cuisine and service, quiet 
situation. Sea 3 minutes. "Phone 1926.— Miss L. STANLEY. 


FASTBOURNE, Stanley House Private Hotel, Howard 
Square. Central and quiet position, near Land 
Stand and Devonshire Park. Excellent cuisine and 
service. "Phone 1364.—The Misses M. and V, STANLey. 








Guest 
Sca 











YE, Sussex, Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Warm 

sunny, comfortable. Quict situation, Lovely 

views. Central heating, log fires. HH. and c. water all 
bedrooms. Telephone 126. 


SURREY HILLS, 





Persian carpets, antique china and {furniture are 
rare in a hotel de luxe. Added to an excellent 
cuisine and every modern comfort they commend 


HILLCROFT RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
21, Park Hill Rise, East Croydon. 


Kighteen minutes from town. Within two miles 
of six first-class golf courses. Large garden: tennis 


court. Children welcomed. Terms moderate. 
Resident proprictors: D. H. Hartoa (Ballio!). 
Ss eee. F. W. Hartoc (Lady Margaret Ha!! 
AYING Guests and week-end visitors on Poultry 
Farm, h. & c. water, electricity.—Mrs. KENNEDY, 
ie Inwood, i. ookham Dean, Berkshire. 30 miles London 
AMPING _ Facilities. 
KENNEDY, * 








Orchard and 
* Inwood,” Cookham Dean. 


field.— Mrs. 


\ TENSLEYDALE. — Two miles Aysgarth Falls 
close to moors. Good centre for energetic or 
restful holiday. Board-residence in house facing South : 





bath; sunny garden; garage. From £2 10s. per week 
Postal address: Miss Surru, Warnford, Theralt,s 


Leyburn. Station, Aysgarth. 





UNNY.—Well appointed guest house on quict heath 
in the heart of lovely country, but only 25 miles 
from town. Ideal for study, rest, or a happy holiday 


w& 


Excellent library. Car for use. Garage. "Phone: 172 
Ainsworth, White Lodge, Blindley Heath, Lingtield 


Surrey. 


\ TYE VALLEY. Guest House and Craft Industry 
within easy reach of Tintern, Chepstow, Mou 
mouth. The Barn House, Brockweir, Mon 


EWDLEY, Redthorne Homestead. 

holidays. Lovely home in lovely 

comfort and convenience.—Apply 
GILLBANKS., 


‘FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ADY wishes to Let, Furnished, from end of Ma 
for 3 or 4 months, her charming detached hous 
in St. John’s Wood. Three large sitting rooms, 5 o 
bedrooms, convenience. Maid might remain 
Garage available.-Box 170, N.S. & » 10 Gt. Queen 
St., W.C.2 


Book here 
district 
Misses Fox 


Every 
ana 


every 


t AMPSTEAD (Belsize Park Tube, 12 minutes from 
Oxford Street), Charming rooms, Furnished, full 
equipped (one with piano), or unfurnished, in spacious 


quiet house. WKitchen. Garden. Lent I2s. 6d.-25s 
22, Belsize Avenue, Prim. 1043. 
( onbDON Square, W.C.1. (adj.) Cosy furnd. bd 
J styrm. suit business lady; also beautiful Ist 
fi. room unfurnd. All conv. "‘lMhone Mus. 9601, mor 
or evgs. 
7LAT. W. Kensington, unf. s.c. ; 2 good reoms 


s v 
bathroom, "phone, gas, e.l. One min. stn 


Ful. 7644 evgs. 


kitchen 
Med. rent 


TUDLAND Nr. Swanage Excellent 6-roomed 
cottage to let for 4 weeks from June 29th Th 
bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, linen silver Lar 
secluded garden on edge of downs, 7 minutes from » 
Box 171, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Queen St., WoC 2 





; ORNW ALI To let furnished, bungalow at Tintagel 
in secluded valley. 35 Guineas weekly May and 
June. 4 gns. July and Aug. 3 Bedrooms (1 dou! 
Hot water helephone Garden. Sea view Apply 
C.,. 8, New College Lane, Oxford 
LITERARY 
mpor aril 


replacing S.-T. “* On The New English Weck! by 
New 
lioad 


Tue Straight-Thinker Bulletin. 2d le 
T 


Age. Obtainable, Henvers 
Newsagents, or at Z1 1 


old 


. L. of the 
Charing Cross 


Road, N.W.3 
} OOKS AND AUTHORS. Price 6d. month A 
Literary Review for people who appreciate cando 


£5 Ss. offered monthly for Short Story Half-a-guines 
per col. paid for essays, ete. Sample copy 7d. on app! 
cation to the publisher, Books and <Autho kett 
House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 

THE AUTHORS CO-OPERATIVE GUILD offers 
more advantages to Authors than any other organisatic 
Fetter Hlouse, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 Addr 





Tne Setretary, Room 21, 

EARN to write Articles and Stories, make spare 

bours profitable, Booklet free.—ReGent Inesri- 
TUTK (Dept. 191) 9. Palace Gate W.2 


ge POEMS WANTED. Songs and musica 
positions also considered for publicatio: Kr 
Peres Derren 
Cross Road, I ion 


or unknown writers invited send MSS 
Lrp., Dept. N.N., 108, Charing 
wc. 
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George Allen & Unwin 


Immediate Success of 


The Bright Temptation 


By AUSTIN CLARKE 7s. 6d. 


“ His prose is flexible and sure .. . A story of singular freshness and beauty.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“ Here is legend, history, romance, poetry and fun—who will ask for more ? *’—Observer. 


“A very unusual piece of work .. . . in essence a light and delicate satire upon the Irish fear 
of sex .. . . There is some really lovely writing in these pages.” —Spectator. 


Etzel Andergast 


By JACOB WASSERMANN 10s. 


“ As remarkable a performance as any that Herr Wassermann has to his credit . . . His power 
of intellectual invention is nowhere more evident than here.” —The Times. 


‘ 





Two Notable Biographies 


Life of Mendel 


By HUGO ILTIS. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


“. . , Admirable biography . . . well-known in its original German for eight years past to all 
good Mendelians, but now brought to a wider English-speaking public by this excellent 


translation.” —The Times. . 
Metternich 


By ARTHUR HERMANN Iliustrated 16s. 


“ Particularly rich and satisfying . . . Has one of the best stories in the world to tell.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph (Rebecca West). 





Just Out 





Money Power and Human Life 


By FRED HENDERSON 6s. 


A new book by the author whose recent book, Economic Consequences of Power Production, was 
so highly praised by Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 


The World’s Economic Crisis 


HALLEY STEWART LECTURE, 1931 4s. 6d. 


sir ARTHUR SALTER, 
Sir JOSIAH STAMP, J. M. KEYNES, Str BASIL BLACKETT, 
HENRY CLAY, Sir W. H. BEVERIDGE 








Entered as 


Russia & the Soviet Union in the Far East 


By VICTOR YAKHONTOFF 18s. 


“In more than one respect a noteworthy book ... wide scope ... topical interest .. . 


able work.’’—Spectator. 
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